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Delaying  past  December  could  doom 
a  federal  shield  law  for  another  five  years 


IN  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS,  LEGISLATION 
to  at  last  create  a  federal  shield  law 
has  not  progressed  so  far  as  in  2010. 
The  Free  Flow  of  Information  Act,  S. 
448,  has  cleared  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  is  ready  for  a  vote  by 
the  full  Senate.  Or  it  would  be  ready  for 
a  vote,  that  is,  if  WikiLeaks  this  sum¬ 
mer  hadn’t  posted  tens  of  thousands  of 
classified  documents  related  to  the  war 
in  Afghanistan,  sending  legislators  into 
a  panic. 

Sen.  Dianne  Feinstein,  D.-Calif.,  now 
wants  to  fiddle  \\ith  the  legislation,  in¬ 
troducing  new  definitions  of  journalists 
and,  inevitably,  weakening  its  protection. 

The  problem,  say  legisla¬ 
tive  observers  and  journalist 
associations  including  the 
Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  is  that  if  the 
shield  law  isn’t  pas.sed  by  the 
time  the  current  Congress 
expires  in  December  the 
legislation  could  languish 
for  another  five  years. 

There  are  real  consequences  to 
delaying  the  bill,  which  would  provide 
protection  from  federal  subpoenas 
against  reporters  who  refuse  to  identify 
confidential  sources  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances.  And  as  RonNell  Anderson 
Jones,  an  associate  professor  of  law  at 
Birmingham  University  recently  told 
SPJ’s  national  convention,  more  than 
7,000  state  and  federal  subpoenas  were 
issued  to  journalists  in  just  the  past 
year  alone. 

“Delaying  or  killing  this  bill  isn’t  just  a 
blow  to  journalists  covering  the  federal 
government;  it’s  a  blow  to  the  American 
people  who  will  see  fewer  stories  about 
their  government,”  says  SPJ  President 
Kevin  Smith.  “Unprotected  sources 
don’t  generally  share  information  with 


There  are  real 
consequences 
to  delating 
passage  of 
this  law. 


the  media.  Killing  this  bill  is  a  win  for 
secrecy  in  government.” 

Let’s  get  one  issue  out  of  tbe  way. 
Nothing  in  the  Free  Flow  of  Information 
Act  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  last  December  allows 
reporters  to  undermine  national 
security  with  impunity.  Courts  would 
have  all  the  power  they  need  to  compel 
reporters  to  identify  a  source  in  cases 
where  national  security  is  genuinely 
at  issue. 

It  can  also  be  argued,  and  tbe 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
bas  made  the  case,  that  the  shield  law 
would  make  more  WikiLeaks  types 
of  cases  less  likely  in  the 
future.  The  reason 
people  seek  out  ofF-the- 
reservation  outlets  like 
WikiLeaks  is  that  they  don’t 
feel  they  can  be  protected 
by  mainstream  news  out¬ 
lets.  Without  a  shield  law, 
and  with  the  increasing 
number  of  subpoenas  and  high-profile 
pursuit  of  reporters  by  prosecutors,  who 
can  blame  them? 

Reacting  to  the  hysteria  over  the 
WikiLeaks  disclosure,  Feinstein  is  trying 
to  define  the  WikiLeaks  types  out  of 
the  shield  law.  But  the  definition  of  a 
journalist  that  the  bill  has  now  — 
essentially,  a  person  who  gathers 
information  with  the  intent  to 
disseminate  to  the  public  —  is  the  sort 
of  flexible  encompassing  standard 
that  seems  best  suited  to  stay  relevant 
even  as  the  media  for  disseminating 
information  changes  in  ways  we  cannot 
foresee. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  bipartisan 
negotiation,  the  Free  Flow  of 
Information  Act  is  ready  to  be  made 
law.  Senators,  please  vote  on  it  now.  a 
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Chocolate  Cake  with  Irish  Twist  for  St.  Patty’s  Day  jPotato  Ricer  Earns  Snnr 

Th  Hall  or  Fame 


•Idusted 

itwilh 

confectioner's 

sugerand 

inveeledK, 

justtobe 

akule 

dUferent" 


lih^n  you  simply  must  try  Linda  Isaacs 
Ciuinness  Chocolate  Cake!  As  you  will  likely 
guess.  I'd  never  paired  beer  with  chocolate  cake 
before,  so  1  didn't  know  what  to  expect  when  1 
tried  this  rt‘cipc.  To  my  surprise,  the  (iuinness 
really  enhanced  the  flavor  of  the  chocolate, 
giving  the  cake  an  unexpected,  pleasant  taste. 
The  sour  cream  helps  to  keep  the  cake  moist, 
making  for  a  wonderfully  decadent  dessert. 

See  step-by-step  photos  of  Linda's  (iuinness 
Chocolate  Cake  and  thousands  of  recipes  from 
other  hometown  Americans  at; 

www.justapinch.com/giiinnesscake 
You'll  also  find  coupons  for  the  recipe 
ingredients! 

Enjoy  and  remember,  use  “just  a  pinch  ... 


'  potato 


muinness  Chocolate]  ^ 
I  Cake  I 


I  cake  \  _ 

What  You  Need  , 

•  Pour  the  Guinness  into  a 

1  c  Guinness  draft  beer  large,  wide  saucepan;  add  the 

, _  butter  in  spoons  or  slices 

3/4  c  sour  cream  and  heat  until  the  butter's 

I  stk  unsalted  butter  (add  2  tbsp  melted.  Whisk  in  the  cocoa 
if  you'd  like)  and  sugar. 


if  you'd  like) 

2  eggs 

1  tbsp  pure  vanilla  extract 
3/4  c  unsweetened  cocoa 

2  c  all  purpose  flour 

3  c  confectioner's  sugar 
2  1/2  tsp  baking  soda 

Directions 

•  Preheat  the  oven  to  350®F. 
Butter  and  line  a  9  inch 
springform  pan. 


•  Beal  the  sour  cream  with  the 
eggs  and  vanilla,  then  pour 
into  the  pan;  whisk  in  the 
flour  and  baking  soda. 

•  Pour  the  cake  batter  into  the 
greased  and  lined  pan  and 
bake  for  45  minutes  to  an 
hour. 

•  When  finished  baking,  leave 
the  cake  to  cool  completely 
in  the  pan  on  a  cooling  rack. 


Ir  me  result  was  the 
&'■  “elicious 

made!  iehnique  ^ 

's:; 

’da  Vander  Zanden  S'S 

'^■Justaplnch.com 
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COMMENTS  &  CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM:  “GOODBYE,  CRUEL  WORDS: 
ENGLISH.  IT’S  DEAD  TO  ME,” 
BY  GENE  WEINGARTEN, 
[  WASH//VGro/V  ROST  COLUMNIST 

' 

The  English  language,  which 
arose  from  humble  Anglo-Saxon 
roots  to  become  the  lingua  franca 
of 600  million  people  worldwide  and  the 
dominant  lexicon  of  international 
,  discourse,  is  dead. ...  The  language’s 
demise  took  few  by  surprise.  Signs  of  its 
failing  health  had  been  evident  for  some 
time  on  the  pages  of  America’s  daily 
newspapers,  the  flexible  yet  linguistically 
authoritative  forums  through  which  the 
day-to-day  state  of  the  language  has 
traditionally  been  measured.  Beset  by 
the  need  to  cut  costs,  and  influenced  by 
decreased  public  attention  to  grammar, 
punctuation  and  syntax  in  an  era  of 
unedited  blogs  and  abbreviated  instant 
communication,  newspaper  publishers 
have  been  cutting  back  on  the  use  of  copy¬ 
editing,  sometimes  eliminating  it  entirely. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  as  the 
language  lay  imperiled,  the  ironically 
'  clueless  misspelling  of  “pronounciation” 
has  been  seen  in  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  the  Deseret 
Morning  News,  Washington  Jewish 
Week  and  the  Contra  Costa  (Calif.) 
Times,  where  it  appeared  in  a  correc¬ 
tion  that  apologized  for  a  pre’/ious 
mispronunciation. 

It  was  not  immediately  clear  to  what 
degree  the  English  language  will  be 
mourned.  In  the  United  States,  English 
has  become  increasingly  irrelevant,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  young  adults.  Once  the 
most  piopular  major  at  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  colleges  and  universities,  it  now  often 
trails  more  pragmatic  disciplines,  such  as 
I  j  economics,  politics,  government,  and, 

I  ironically,  "communications,”  which 
i !  increasingly  involves  learning  to  write 
j  mobile-device-friendly  ads  for  products 
like  CheezDoodles. 


“We  don’t  want  any 
more  dead.  We  don’t 
want  any  more  injured 
or  any  more  threats. 

It  is  impossible  to 
exercise  our  function 
in  these  conditions. 

Indicate  to  us, 
therefore,  what  you 
expect  of  us  as  a 
news  outlet.’’ 

—  From  a  front-page  editorial 
directed  to  Mexico’s  warring  drug 
cartels  by  El  Diario  de  Juarez  in 
Ciudad  Juarez  after  the  killing  of  its 
photographer  Luis  Carlos  Santiago. 


UnilDIIEl'SNEWRErueE 

FROM:  “UK  LIBEL  RULES:  CHANGE  THE 
GODDAMN  LAW”  BY  MICHAEL  WOLFE, 
AUTHOR  OF  THE  RUPERT  MURDOCH 
BIOGRAPHY  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  THE 
NEWS,  WRITING  IN  THE 
BRITISH  DAILY  THE  GUARDIAN 

Everybody  in  the  U.K.  seems  to 
recognize  the  tangled  condition 
of  British  libel  laws  —  and  there 
seems  to  be  real  interest  in  fixing  them. 
Indeed,  the  libel  tourist  —  that  cranky, 
deep-pocketed,  opportunistic  and  thin- 
skinned  individual  who  makes  use  of 
British  libel  laws  to  achieve  satisfaction 
he  would  not  have  achieved  in  his 
own  country  —  has  become  nearly 
a  cultural  fixture  in  Britain.  But  I’m 
not  sure  anyone  has  quite  spelled 
out  the  sheer  obnoxiousness  and 
absurdity  and  mutilations  of  lan¬ 
guage  endured  by  authors  and,  ul¬ 


timately,  by  readers. 

I  am  in  a  particularly  vulnerable  and 
testy  position  in  terms  of  British  libel 
law  because  I  often  write  about  wealthy 
men  with  outsized  egos  who  are  the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  British  libel  laws. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  effects  of  the  libel 
laws  in  Britain  is  that  the  law,  or 
interpretations  of  the  law,  has  rather 
coalesced  around  the  behavior  of  the 
men  who  use  the  law. 

London  has  arguably  become  one  of 
the  leading  redoubts  of  the  world’s  most 
obnoxious  and  unscrupulous,  because 
they  are  most  protected  here  from 
anyone  pointing  out  that  they  are 
obnoxious  and  unscrupulous. 

'  FINAL  EOITION 

j  FROM:  “CANCELING  A  MOTHER’S  j 

1  NEWSPAPER,  TURNING  THE  PAGE,”  | 
BY  MARY  SCHMICH,  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  j 
.COLUMNIST,  WRITING  ABOUT  THE  | 
PAINFUL  DECISION  TO  CANCEL  | ! 

HER  LATE  MOTHER’S  NEWSPAPER  | 

SUBSCRIPTION.  I 

;  I 

T'  he  newspaper  —  TkE  Eugene 
Register-Guard  —  had  been  my 
mother’s  morning  sun,  and  fetch¬ 
ing  it  was  the  first  act  in  her  day. 

She  always  spent  at  least  an  hour  with 
it,  musing  on  the  news,  agreeing  or  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  the  columnists,  clipping 
her  favorite  stories.  The  climax  was  the 
daily  crossword  puzzle;  she  asked  for  it 
even  on  the  morning  she  died. 

Now  she  was  gone  and  the  paper  kept 
coming,  and  it  unnerved  me  in  a  way 
nothing  else  in  the  house  had.  I  had  to 
cancel  it.  But  how  could  I?  My  mother 
belonged  to  a  generation  that  loved 
printed  newspapers  in  a  way  no  one  will 
again.  What  we  now  call  newspapers 
will  live  and  prosper,  but  they’ll  do  it  in 
a  different  way,  maybe  one  day  without 
paper,  and  they’re  unlikely  to  command 
the  single-minded  dedication  of  my 
mother’s  generation. 

Canceling  her  paper  would  feel  to  me 
like  canceling  her  history,  newspaper 
history  and  my  own  past  as  a  newspaper 
writer. 


E-mail:  smoynihan@editorandpublisher.com,  or 
'  write  to  “Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher,  17782 
Cowan,  Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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Q&A  with  “digital  futurist"  Amy  Webb  on  what  newspapers  are  doing  wrong 
in  the  digital  space,  and  how  they  can  fix  it 
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Slow  your 
Mustang 
down 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


IN  1974,  JACK  KLUNDER,  PRESIDENT  AND 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
discovered  that  his  1966  Ford  Mustang  had 
been  stolen  from  a  college  parking  lot. 

The  theft  occurred  while  Klunder  was  at 
basketball  practice  at  Rio  Hondo  Junior  College, 
in  Whittier.  A  car  theft  ring  stole  60  cars  that 
night,  and  Klunder’s  was  one  of  them. 

Klunder  broke  the  news  to  his  father,  who 
bought  the  used  Mustang  for  $800  and  spent 
another  $1,000  to  fix  it.  Years  later,  the  publish¬ 
er  bought  Mustangs  for  his  two  daughters. 

The  California  Highway  Patrol  called  Klunder's 
wife.  Dee  Dee,  late  last  year  to  say  they’d  found 
the  car.  When  she  got  the  call,  she  thought  the 
CHP  officer  was  talking  about  one  of  his  newer 
cars  —  but  instead,  it  was  the  one  that  had 
been  stolen  more  than  three  decades  ago. 

The  '66  Mustang  was  in  rough  shape.  Police 
identified  the  vehicle  when  the  woman  who 
unknowingly  bought  the  stolen  car  tried  to  sell 
it,  and  the  prospective  buyer  found  a  problem 
with  its  identification  number. 

Since  its  recovery,  the  car  has  received  the 
kid-glove  treatment  at  a  friend’s  body  shop, 
where  it  was  transformed  into  “a  sparkling, 
completely  restored  black  1966  Mustang,” 
Klunder  told  his  oaoer. 


And  the  fix? 

Fixing  tlie  Websites  of  newspapers 
requires  a  major  cultural  shift.  And  I’m 
not  talking  about  a  “converge  the  news¬ 
room”  initiative,  hiring  “editors  for 
editorial  innovation”  or  some  such,  or 
even  trying  to  institute  some  kind  of 
“Web  first”  edict.  The  heads  of  newspa¬ 
pers  need  to  let  their  guards  down.. 

continued  on  next  page 


When  I  speak  with 

I  news  executives,  I 
always  ask  them  which 
sites  they  visit  on  a  daily 
'  basis,  which  mobile 
applications  they  use  and 
what  they  think  works  on 
the  Web.  Guess  what? 
Many  don’t  actively  use 
other  Websites  and  don’t 
really  use  applications  on 
their  smartphones.  This  is  especially 
true  of  BlackBerry  users.  It  reminds  me  ’ 
of  the  discussion  popular  in  news¬ 
rooms  in  the  late  1980s  —  the  one 
about  how  journalists  were  so  out  of 
touch  with  the  urban  areas  where  they 
were  reporting.  People  complained  that 
reporters  and  editors  were  living  in 
suburbs  and  outside  of  the  cities  they 
were  covering;  so  without  direct  expo¬ 
sure,  how  could  they  do  effective  jobs? 

I’d  argue  the  same  is  true  of  journal¬ 
ists  and  digital  media  today.  If  reporters 
and  editors  aren’t  actively  participating 
in  social  media,  exploring  non-tradi- 
tioncd  news  sites,  playing  with  tablet 
devices,  downloading  —  and  using!  — 
lots  of  mobile  applications  on  a  daily 
basis,  how  can  they  possibly  understand 
what’s  going  to  translate  digitally? 


Amy  Webb  is  a  “digital 

futurist”  and  author  whose 
views  on  how  to  exploit 
emerging  technology  make  her 
among  the  most  in-demand 
speakers  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  EL^P  Editor  Mark  Fitzgerald 
explored  those  views  in  a 
conversation  with  the  CEO 
of  Webbmedia  Group 
(webbmediagroup.com),  an 
international  consulting  firm  that 
advises  and  trains  media  and  other 
organizations  on  emerging  technologies. 


You’ve  said  newspapers  generally  have  bad 
Websites.  What’s  wrong  with  them,  and  how 
could  they  be  fixed? 

Unfortunately,  newspapers  have 
eschewed  good  design  sense  for  what’s 
going  to  make  or  save  money:  massive, 
moving  banner  ads,  a  front  door  clut¬ 
tered  with  text  intended  for  spiders 
instead  of  humans,  and  unforgivable, 
rambling  blogs  that  don’t  engage  their 
intended  audiences. 

Too  little  time  has  been  spent  on  the 
intended  audience,  so  many  newspaper 
sites  are  also  riddled  with  poor  user 
interfaces.  To  wit:  Why  on 
earth  would  I  sign  up 
for  text  alerts 

when  it 
takes 
multiple 
registration 
screens  to  do 
what  Twitter 
id  Oauth 
>://oauthjiet)  can 
do  in  one,  single 


ditional  media.  What  makes  them  dif¬ 
ferent:  they  deliver  it  in  a  way  that’s 
compelling  and  exciting  for  the  user. 

This  is  why  I’ve  been  skeptical  about 
what  journalists  are  calling  “hyperlocal 
content”  for  the  past  few  years.  We  all 
have  mobile  devices,  we  use  the 
Internet,  we  use  GPS.  “Local”  is  where 
we  are,  right  at  that  moment.  Not  just 
the  ZIP  code  we  call  home.  Successful 
mobile  app  developers  get  that  — 
newspapers  don’t. 

The  average  person  isn’t  excited 
about  clicking  through  a  database  to 
learn  about  crime  happening  in  some 
ZIP  code.  Nor  do  they  care  about  Bob, 
the  pizza  delivery  guy  who’s  been  on 
the  job  for  35  years  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  may  seem  like  a  good  play  to 
capture  local  ad  dollars,  but  if  people 
aren’t  interacting  with  that  content  the 
model  falls  apart.  Just  look  at  the  met¬ 
rics  for  many  of  the  hyperlocal  sites. 

Instead,  newspapers  should  pick  a 
local  strength,  cover  it  from  every  con¬ 
ceivable  angle,  and  deliver  it  in  an  app 
that  works  well. 


intention,  who  give  themselves  the  lat¬ 
itude  to  fail  fast  and  to  iterate,  ulti¬ 
mately  find  the  most  success.  If  you 
think  your  paper’s  site  isn’t  great  and 
you  want  to  make  a  change,  then  do 
something  actionable.  Don’t  start  by 
convening  a  task  force  and  scheduling 
weekly  meetings  for  the  next  year.  . 
Instead,  give  yourselves  two  weeks  to 
list  everything  you  dislike  and  to 
brainstorm  what  you’d  like  to  see 
instead.  Next,  decide  how  you’re  going 
to  deliver  your  content  —  that  might 
mean  selecting  a  new  CMS  or  building 
a  new  mobile  framework.  Make  the 
decision  in  a  week  or  so,  not  after 
several  months  of  meetings.  Read  the 
Agile  Manifesto  (http://agilemani- 
festo.org/iso/en/principles.html)  and 
apply  it  to  your  digital  workflows. 


continued  from  page  7 
Push  up  their  sleeves  and  get  into  the 
sandbox.  Get  a  little  dirty.  Play  with 
Foursquare  for  a  week.  What  seems 
compelling?  What  about  the  mobile 
interface  works?  What  doesn’t  work? 
Talk  to  others  about  Foursquare.  Why 
do  they  like  it?  Then  experiment  with 
Flipboard  for  the  iPad.  What  about  the 
layout  and  the  dynamic  content? 
Compare  it  to  a  competitor’s  news  app. 
Which  is  better?  How  does  the  damn 
thing  even  work?  Start  drawing  infer¬ 
ences  about  what  can  be  applied,  what 
user  experiences  make  sense,  what 
kinds  of  content  translate  well  in  that 
environment. 

But  to  get  to  that  point,  journalists 
need  to  know  what  Foursquare  and 
Flipboard  are  —  not  a  year  after  the 
fact,  but  just  as  they’re  launching.  The 
onus  is  on  reporters  and  editors  to 
discover  emerging  trends,  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  lexicon  and  under¬ 
stand  through  experiential  learning  how 
the  digital  environment  is  changing. 


You've  also  been  critical  of  the  mobile  apps 
newspapers  are  producing,  saying  they  can’t 
give  them  away.  In  an  era  of  thousands  of 
downloads  in  the  first  hours  of  the  launch  of 
some  apps,  what’s  the  problem? 

Think  about  what’s  driving  the 
masses  to  download  popular  applica¬ 
tions.  In  most  cases,  it’s  content.  In 
some  cases,  it’s  even  news  content.  But 
it’s  stuff  they  can’t  get  anywhere  else, 
delivered  in  a  format  that  makes 
sense.  Some  of  the  more  popular  news 
applications  are  Pulse,  Instapaper  and 
Newsy.  Yes,  they  use  content  from  tra- 


That’s  a  good  description  of  the  clueless.  What 
characterizes  the  successful? 

We  advise  lots  of  news  organizations 
on  how  to  make  their  Websites  better, 
how  to  chose  a  new  content  manage¬ 
ment  system,  and  on  mobile  and  tablet 
application  development.  Those  who 
are  willing  to  move  swiftly  but  with 


Let’s  end  with  a  Big  Question:  How  can  a  news¬ 
paper  define  who  its  audience  is,  and  design 
print  and  digital  products  for  that  audience? 

Use  nontraditional  methods  of 
discovery.  Measure  brand  impact  using 
social  media,  predictive  analysis  and 
other  digital  monitoring  tools.  There 
are  plenty  of  paid  and  free  options  to 
try.  What  are  people  doing  with  your 
content  after  it’s  been  published?  Art 
they  getting  it  from  someone  else’s 
Facebook  F’an  page?  Who  are  your 
influencers,  the  people  who  talk  about 
your  content  most  often? 

Newspapers  should  be  targeting 
subsets  of  audiences.  People  who 
follow  local  sports,  people  who  care 
about  City  Hall,  people  who  invest  in 
the  markets.  They  should  not  aim  to  be 
a  single,  comprehensive  news  source 
for  everybody.  Instead,  newspapers 
should  aim  to  report  comprehensively 
on  many  topics  and  deliver  segmented 
information  to  small  groups.  Deliver 
via  channels  that  are  going  to  make 
sense  to  those  groups,  and  recognize 
that  their  habits  will  change.  The  bot¬ 
tom  line  is  that  to  appeal  to  the  widest 
audience,  you  can’t  apply  traditional 
demographic  studies  used  in  the  past. 

If  you  look  at  my  media  consumption 
habits,  I  chart  much  more  like  a  17- 
year-old  teenage  boy  than  a  35-year- 
old  CEO  with  a  kid.  1! 
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How  much  online  revenue 
are  you  missing  out  on? 


Website,  to  help  that  site  show  up 
higher  on  a  list  of  Web  search  results. 

Those  fluent  in  SEO  know  that  cer¬ 
tain  words  and  phrases  will  be  typed  in 
by  the  average  user  when  going  to,  say, 
Google,  when  searching  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  topic.  A  Web-based  service,  the 
Vault  dashboard  delivers  suggestions 
to  the  user  as  to  what  terms, 

a  words  or  phrases  will  aid  in 
drawing  traffic  via  .search 
engines  and  give  a  story 
greater  visibility.  Stories  are 
also  filtered  through  Perfect 
Market  s  proprietary  software 
to  determine  maximum  value 


Web-based  service  ‘The  Vault’ 
charts  a  story’s  performance  online 
and  suggests  tweaks  in  order  to 
make  it  more  searchable 


E&Fs  monthly  focus  on 
a  newspaper  company  stock 


A.H.  Belo  Corporation 
(NYSE:  AHC) 


Recent  closing  price:  $7.28 


52-week  trading  range: 

$3.12  (Oct.  28.  2009) 
to  $9.16  (April  27.  2010) 


52-week  change  in  value: 
121% 


Schoenfeld  —  and  she’s  got  1.^' 
the  numbers  to  hack  it  up. 

One  of  Perfect  Market’s 
products.  The  Vault,  col- 
lates  data  on  which  stories  ^SSSSIm 
drive  traffic  to  a  Website,  and  identifies 
certain  words  or  phrases  that,  if 
included  in  a  revise  of  the  story,  could 
help  it  draw  more  hits.  And  more  hits, 
as  well  as  more  strategic  packaging 
with  related,  highly  searchable  con¬ 
tent,  ultimately  yield  more  revenue. 

In  use  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  for 
basic  functionality  and  .still  in  beta 
testing  for  the  performance  analytics, 
the  Vault  is  currently  being  utilized  by 
Tribune  Co.  newspaper  properties  to 
track  which  stories  are  garnering  the 
most  traffic  —  and  what  changes  can 
be  made  to  a  story,  once  an  editor  sees 
how  a  piece  is  performing. 

Bill  Adee,  the  Chicago  Tribunes  vice 
president  for  Digital  Stuff,  uses  the 
service  to  improve  his  paper’s  results 
online.  He  receives  performance  data 
on  the  Tribune's  stories  about  a  day 
affer  they’re  published.  “It’s  a  24-hour 
turnaround  after  a  stoiy-  goes  live,  and 
they  then  pull  it  into  their  system  and 
optimize  it,”  he  e.xplains.  “Once  we 
have  performance  data,  we  consider 
various  ways  to  resurface,  repackage, 
and  link  to  the  stories  that  are  per¬ 
forming  well.” 

To  comprehend  what  the  Vault  is 
and  what  it  does,  it’s  first  critical  to 
understand  the  term  Search  Engine 
Optimization,  or  SEO,  to  which  it’s 
most  commonly  referred.  In  short, 

SEO  is  the  selection  of  targeted  key¬ 
word  phrases  related  to  a  particular 


S&P  500  change  in  same  period: 
10.1% 


A.  H.  Belo  Corporation 


The  good  old  days:  A.H.  Belo 
Corp.  was  split  from  Belo  Corp.  in 
February  2008  to  be  a  newspaper 
pure-play.  AHC’s  initial  share  price 
was  $11.67. 


Who  believes:  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  is 
the  biggest  institutional  holder, 
with  a  7.06%  stake.  The  other  insti¬ 
tutions  holding  more  than  5% 
stakes  in  AHC  are  Dimensional 
Fund  Advisors  LP,  Hodges  Capital 
Management  Inc.  and  Bank  of 
America  Corp. 


Julie  Schoenfeld  and  The  Vault  dashboard 


The  Vault,  which  incorporates  the 
client’s  content  library  as  part  of  a 
database  of  more  than  20  million 
articles,  calculates  the  total  audience 
for  a  particular  topic,  and  shows  the 
user  how  much  their  potential  share 
of  the  greater  pie  could  be.  Once  the 
user  gets  that  data,  they  can  see  how 
much  more  revenue  they  could  be 
generating,  if  certain  tweaks  to  the 
story  are  made. 

“Once  you  log  in,  you  can  search 
Chicago  Tribune  stories  by  revenue, 
popularity,  keyword,  relevance,  date, 
author,  etc.,”  says  Adee.  The  revenue 
results  are  shown  on  a  scale,  he  says, 
as  opposed  to  hard  dollar  signs.  “Right 
now  we  have  access  to  basic  search 
with  basic  performance  data.  From 
what  I’m  told,  in  the  next  version, 
content  can  be  modified  and  packaged 
by  designated  producers  to  further. 

continued  on  next  page 


Who  doesn’t:  AHC  has  generally 
outperformed  its  newspaper  sector 
peers,  becoming  one  of  the  few 
newspaper  stocks  that  Internet 
investment  advisers  consistently 
tout.  AHC’s  short  percentage  of  float 
in  early  October  was  10.1%,  mean¬ 
ing  about  1  in  10  shares  available  for 
public  trading  were  held  by 
investors  who  borrow  shares  and 
sell  them,  betting  the  share  price 
will  drop  so  they  can  profit  by 
returning  shares  bought  at  a  cheap¬ 
er  price.  While  a  short  percentage 
above  5%  generally  indicates 
bearish  sentiment  on  a  stock,  AHC’s 
short  percentage  is  lower  than  near¬ 
ly  all  other  newspaper  sector  stocks. 
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continued from  page  9  \ 

improve  performance.” 

“We  expect  to  drive  enhancements 
as  we  get  more  feedback  from  our 
customers,”  says  Schoenfeld,  adding 
that  Perfect  Market  s  goal  is  to  have  the 
Vault  become  part  of  a  newsroom’s  reg- 
j  ular  workflow. 

I  “What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  help  the 
newsroom  understand  the  role  of  SEO 
in  running  an  online  property,”  says 
Schoenfeld.  Putting  clever,  snarky  or 
ironic  terms  in  your  story  can  hurt  your 
SEO,  something  many  journalists 
might  not  realize:  “You  can  confuse 
{  the  network  as  to  what  [a  story  is] 

I  j  about.” 

j  i  It  doesn’t  hurt  that  Los  Angeles- 

I I  based  Perfect  Market  has  several  i 

j  I  former  newsroom  staffers  well  versed  | 
j  I  in  driving  traffic.  Its  chief  revenue 

1 1  officer  is  Tim  Ruder,  who  as  The 
\ !  Washington  Post's  \ice  president/ 

I  marketing,  helped  build  the  deep  local  I 
!  and  national  market  penetration  of  j 
I  washingtonpost.com.  As  a  consultant  I 
il  to  the  Lo.v /Ingc/e.s' T’/mc.s,  he  helped  1 
I  latimes.com  double  its  audience  in  less  i 
j !  than  a  year.  | 

I  Perfect  Market’s  Vice  President/  i 


Sheigh  Crabtree 


Audience  Development  Sheigh  Crabtree 
hails  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  where 
she  was  director  of  news  and  program¬ 
ming  for  entertainment  online  and 
oversaw  five  of  the  paper’s  10  top-per- 
fbrming  blogs  —  and  launched  and 
edited  numerous  event  blogs  and  Web 
features.  Crabtree  doubled  latimes.com’s 
traffic  month-over-month  in  part 
through  strategic  use  of  SEO  and  social 
media  optimization. 


Crabtree  acknowledges  that  the  con-  * 
cept  of  tweaking  a  story  to  help  gener-  ;  | 
ate  more  revenue  might  give  some  edi-  ! 
tors  pause,  but  says  journalists  could  j  | 
benefit  from  learning  about  how  their  ^ 
content  could  reach  a  bigger  audience,  j 
which  benefits  everyone  involved.  j 

“As  a  reporter  I  would  like  to  be  in  [  | 
control  of  my  own  fate,”  she  .says.  “1  |  j 

would  like  to  know  what  the  success 
metrics  are  on  all  sides  of  the  newsr(M)m. 

I’d  like  to  be  able  to  know  how  some¬ 
thing  is  performing  at  any  given  time. 

“Newsrooms  need  to  know  that  con¬ 
tent  that  is  of  importance  to  the  public 
is  also  performing  well  monetarily,”  she 
adds.  When  it  comes  to  ethically  using 
metrics  the  Vault  delivers,  she  says,  the 
service  “presumes  your  intelligence  and 
editorial  judgment.  You’re  not  just 
chasing  page  views,  with  empty  .stories.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  Adee,  who’s 
down  in  the  trenches  himself,  concurs. 

“I  know  that  kind  of  revenue  informa¬ 
tion  potentially  could  be  a  sensitive 
topic  in  a  newsroom,”  he  says.  “But 
Perfect  Market  understands  that  we 
need  to  expose  the  right  data  to  the 
right  people  at  the  right  time,  and  they 
will  leave  that  up  to  us.”  g 


From  the  Archive 


Famed  drummer  Gene  Krupa  shows  off  some  stick  tricks  as 
part  of  a  promotion  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  this  Nov.  19, 
1964  photo.  The  text  on  the  head  of  the  snare  drum  beside 
him  reads,  “Beat  the  Drum  for  Business  in  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  Chicago  Tribune.” 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

A  FEDERAL  APPEALS  COURT  RULING  IN  A  CI.A.SS  ACTION 
lawsuit  brought  by  reporters  at  an  obscure  Chinese- 
language  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles  could  have  major 
implications  for  the  great  majority  of  daily  and  community 
newspapers. 

The  Ninth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  journal¬ 
ists  at  the  Chinese  Daily  News  are  not  exempt  from  overtime 
pay  —  and  pointedly  declared  that  their  large  workload, 
which  is  increasingly  common  in  shrunken  newsrooms  across 
the  country,  precludes  them  from  ever  meeting  the  standard 
of  originality  and  creativity  that  would  exempt  them  from 
overtime  rules. 

.Judge  William  Fletcher,  who  wrote  the  decision  for  the 
three-judge  panel,  said  the  Chinese  Daily  News  articles  “do 
not  have  the  sophistication  of  the  national-level  papers  at 
which  one  might  expect  to  find  the  small  minority  of  journal¬ 
ists  who  are  exempt.  Moreover,  the  intense  pace  at  which 
CDNs  reporters  work  precludes  them  from  engaging  in 
sophisticated  analysis.” 

The  Newspaper  Guild,  which  conducted  an  unsuccessful 
campaign  to  organize  the  Daily  ATems’ journalists,  hailed  the 
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ruling  as  confirming  that  ,  .f 

most  newsroom  employees  at 

newspapers  are  subject  to  fed-  — 

eral  wage  and  hour  law.  “This 

is  a  great  precedent  for  us,”  ^ 

Guild  General  Counsel  _  t 

Barbara  Camens  said  after 

the  ruling.  k ' 

L.  Michael  Zinser,  whose  ^  | 

Nashville-hased  Zinser  Law  ' 

Firm  is  often  on  the  other  r*! 

side  of  disputes  with  the  hcjsBjS  I:;.! 

Guild  and  other  newspaper 
unions,  says  the  ruling  could  ; 

make  it  harder  for  smaller 

community  papers  to  argue  ’  1 

their  reporters  are  exempt  | 

from  paying  overtime.  On  the  j: 

other  hand,  he  add.s,  overtime  !i 

cases  tend  to  be  “very  fact-  I  f 

.specific”  to  the  paper,  “and  .1 

the  Ninth  Circuit  is  the  most 
reversed  court  in  the  country.” 

In  its  employment  newsletter,  the  law  firm  Seyfarth 
Shaw  said  the  courts  ruling  will  encourage  more  litiga 
against  California  employers. 


“The  decision  also  reinforces 
advice  that  employers  should 
■r  R  take  affirmative  steps  to  ensure 

-  that  nothing  .stands  in  the  way  of 
I  JPJJI  employees’  breaks,”  the  newslet- 
i»2  '.  ;  ter  advises.  “Even  minor 

^  .  i  ’  demands,  such  as  requiring 

5  ^  B— -  employees  to  carry  pagers  or  to 

*  meet  many  time-sensitive  dead- 
i  lines,  may  lead  a  trier  of  fact  to 
!  conclude  that  an  employer  has 
i  failed  to  provide  meal  breaks.” 
j  The  court  ruling  in  Wang  v. 

^  I  Chinese  Daily  News  will  cost  the 

7  BScBSM  ■'  newspaper  $5.2  million,  accord- 
— mi"’  j^BSKjpfl  ing  to  the  e.stimates  of  attorneys 
■aaiM  I  I  involved.  About  200  employees 

!  [iQvHifl  ;  were  part  of  the  class-action  law- 
t  suit  filed  in  2004.  Employees 
I  r  said  they  had  to  be  on  call  all 

_  !  if;  ;  day,  and  .sometimes  were  forced 

to  work  12-hour  shifts,  often 
without  meal  breaks.  A  federal 
jury  awarded  $2.5  million  to  the  employees  in  a  2007  verdict, 
which  the  newspaper  appealed.  Another  judge  awarded  interest 
and  penalties  that  brought  the  total  to  $5.2  million.  13 
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VISITORS  ARE  SILHOUETTED  BY  JAGGED  CANDLELIGHT 
at  the  “Jack-O-Lantern  Spectacular”  at  the  Roger  Williams 
Park  and  Zoo  in  Providence,  R.I.,  which  features  artistical- 
;  i  ly  carved  and  painted  pumpkins  depicting  places  and  people  from 
j  popular  culture  to  old-time  favorites. 
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Keep  Up  the  FOIA  Pressure 


Public  records  can  yield 
valuable  stories  without  busting 
newsroom  budgets 

Editor's  note:  While  some  newspapers 
with  depleted  staffs  and  budgets  are 
now  less  inclined  to  battle  government 
agencies  over  the  release  of  informa¬ 
tion,  The  Associated  Press  is  taking  the 
opposite  tack  bp  aggressively  wielding 
federal  and  state  Freedom  of  Inform¬ 
ation  Act  laws  to  demand  access  to 
documents  and  data.  Karen  Kaiser, 
who  as  assistant  general  counsel  leads 
AP’s  FOIA  fights,  explains  how  to 
utilize  the  laws  effectively  without 
spending  excessive  time  or funds. 

BY  KAREN  KAISER 

IT  IS  WORTH  TAKING  A  MOMENT  TO 
consider  that  technology-driven 
change  isn’t  always  our  enemy. 

New  technologies  and  training  —  in¬ 
cluding  computer-assisted  reporting  — 
allow  journalists  to  analyze  and  review 
enormous  quantities  of  data  from  gov¬ 
ernment  databases,  and  quickly  extract 
newsworthy  information.  This  allows 
news  organizations  to  use  material  re¬ 
ceived  through  FOIA  to  report  and 
publish  in-depth,  analytical  stories  at 
relatively  low  cost  of  time  and  money. 

I  have  seen  it  firsthand.  Toward  the 
end  of  last  year,  AP  asked  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  all 
the  sales  data  collected  by  car  dealers 
participating  in  tbe  Cash  for  Clunkers 
program.  One  goal  of  the  program  was 
to  replace  old  gas  guzzlers  with  more 
fuel-efficient  new  cars.  We  wanted 
everything,  including  basic  dealer 
information  that  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  required 
dealers  to  enter  into  an  online  form 
each  time  they  gave  a  purchaser  credit 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  car.  The 
agency  initially  refused,  but  after  AP’s 
appeal,  they  released  the  equivalent  of 
13,500  pages  of  data,  documenting 
roughly  677,000  deals.  Our  reporters 
dug  through  the  data  —  overnight  — 
and  produced  an  exclusive  story  that 
showed  that  the  most  popular  transac¬ 
tions  were  trades  of  old  pickups  for 


j  newer  models  with  only  marginally 
,  better  gas  mileage, 
j  The  public  needs  this  information, 
j  and  FOIA  provides  it.  News  organiza- 
I  tions  must  continue  to  use  it  as  part  of 
j  their  reporting,  even  in  tight  times, 
i  I’d  like  to  share  some  tips  that  I 
believe  will  help  make  government 
agencies  more  responsive  to  requests, 
even  without  expensive  litigation.  I 
I  believe  that  FOIA  can  be  championed 
j  by  every  newsroom  —  even  those  with 
!  limited  resources  —  by  doing  five  basic 
I  things. 

j  First,  be  more  aggressive  in 
I  pursuing  material  through  FOIA. 
j  Government  agencies  need  to  be 
reminded  of  their  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  more  requests  they  see,  the 
more  they  will  respond.  FOIA  will  be 
strengthened  the  more  people  use  it. 

Second,  news  organizations  need  to 
increase  their  level  of  direct  discussion 
with  government  agencies,  whether 
through  formal  appeals  or  informal 
I  discussions.  The  federal  FOIA  lets  a 
I  requester  file  an  administrative  appeal 
j  if  a  request  is  denied.  The  appeal  goes 
back  to  the  agency’s  appellate  authori- 
I  ty.  Every  organization  should  learn  the 
I  rules  on  administrative  appeals,  and 
j  take  advantage  of  this  tool  to  force 
agencies  to  take  a  second  look  at 
denied  requests. 

!  Last  year,  AP  administratively 
appealed  more  than  40  denials  at  the 
federal  level,  and  of  the  28  that  were 
resolved  by  year-end,  we  were  granted 
our  requests  for  24  of  them. 

Sometimes  a  discussion,  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  or  some  phone  calls,  will  get  you 
what  you  need.  Start  with  calling  the 
FOIA  liaison  at  the  agency  you  are 
dealing  with.  Make  the  arguments 
about  why  the  information  is  public 
and  subject  to  release.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  your  discussions  and 
negotiations  will  make  a  serious  dent 
in  your  pursuit  of  records.  Almost  all 
of  the  FOIA  victories  that  AP  obtained 
last  year  were  the  result  of  persi.stent 
discussions  and  negotiations,  not 
threats  to  sue. 

Third,  news  organizations  should 
increase  their  education  and  training 
I  on  how  to  use  FOIA  and  state  open 
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records  laws.  Training  is  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  any  FOIA  process.  Have  your 
reporters  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  opportunities  offered  by 
Freedom  of  Information  coalitions  or 
newspaper  associations. 

Hand-in-hand  with  legal  training 
is  knowing  what  to  request.  First, 
understanding  the  types  of  databases 
and  information  that  are  available 
through  FOIA,  and  also  understanding 
what  types  of  stories  can  be  generated 
from  that  material. 

Fourth,  news  organizations 
should  engage  in  accountability  report¬ 
ing.  It  is  important  that  all  news 
organizations  write  about  their  FOIA 
efforts,  the  problems  they  encounter 
with  agencies,  and  the  pushback  they 
receive  when  trying  to  obtain  impor¬ 
tant  public  documents.  Accountability 
reporting  brings  the  government  to 
task  for  its  failure  to  abide  by  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  No  agency 
wants  to  see  its  bad  behavior  made 
public. 

Finally,  we  need  to  go  to 
Congress  or  the  state  legislature  to 
seek  changes.  The  amendments  we 
have  seen  to  FOIA  every  decade,  and 
the  important  fixes  we  have  seen  in 
between,  could  not  have  occurred 
without  the  persistent  efforts  of  those 
who  care  about  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  fighting  for  changes. 

All  these  combined  methods  will 
produce  changes.  And  now  we  have 
more  resources  than  before  to  help  us 
effect  these  changes. 

Until  recently,  if  an  administra¬ 
tive  appeal  at  a  federal  agency  was 
denied,  requesters  had  no  choice  but 
to  bring  a  lawsuit.  As  everyone  knows, 
this  is  costly,  time-consuming,  and  in 
many  instances,  results  were  achieved 
long  after  the  news  value  had  already 
waned.  But  things  have  changed  with 
the  onset  of  Office  of  Government 
Information  Services.  OGIS  offers 
requesters  an  alternative  before  litiga¬ 
tion  by  mediating  disputes  between 
requesters  and  agencies. 

FOIA  requesters  also  have  addi¬ 
tional  resources  for  litigation  support, 
including  at  the  state  level.  The 
National  Freedom  of  Information 
Coalition  performs  that  function. 
Earlier  this  year,  it  received  a  sizable 
grant  from  the  Knight  Foundation  to 
launch  the  Knight  FOI  Defense  Fund. 
The  fund  helps  those  in  pursuit  of  crit¬ 
ical  FOIA  cases  by  covering  certain 


upfront  costs  and  expenses  associated 
with  bringing  a  lawsuit.  That  assis¬ 
tance  is  often  the  difference  between 
pursuing  a  matter  and  not. 

I  don’t  want  to  mislead  you.  The 
secrecy-in-government  problem  is  per¬ 
manent.  Measures  like  those  I’ve 
described  here  won’t  cure  it.  But  they 
do  show  that  even  in  tighter  times,  we 
have  not  given  up  the  fight  by  any 
means.  Just  as  government  secrecy 
instincts  endure,  the  fight  to  overcome 
its  worst  excesses  must  endure  as  well. 

Despite  all  the  changes  we  are  see- 


Karen  Kaiser  is  assistant  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  The  Associated  Press. 


ing  in  the  news 
industry,  one 
thing  will  never 
change  —  and 
that  is  the  daily 
job  of  newsgath¬ 
ering,  and  the 
need  to  inform 


the  public  about 
government 
doings,  and 
government 
wrongdoings. 
But  the  interest 


in  openness  does 
not  belong  to  news  agencies  alone. 

The  right  to  know  is  fundamental  to 
our  democracy,  and  therefore  to  every 
person.  The  fight  needs  to  be  fought, 
and  it  is  everyone’s  responsibility  to 
take  it  on.  I  hope  every  news  organiza¬ 
tion,  every  nonprofit  and  collective, 
and  every  individual  person  continues 
to  champion  the  cause  so  that  both 
FOIA,  and  public  knowledge,  can  be  as 
robust  as  possible.  (1 


Excuses,  excuses 


LEAD  THE  FOIA  LEGAL  WORK 
for  AR  and  I  fight  with 
government  agencies  on 
a  daily  basis,  usually  over 
substantive  denials.  Here’s  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  excuses 
I  get.  The  most  overused  is 
Exemption  5,  the  exemption  for 
intra-agency  documents, 
such  as  memos  that  reflect 
pre-decisional  discussions 
within  an  agency.  The  idea 
behind  Exemption  5  is  that 
agencies  must  be  able  to 
enpge  in  frank,  open  discus¬ 
sions  about  matters  of  policy 
without  worrying  about  public 
disclosure  of  any  half-baked 
thoughts  they  may  express. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the 
most  objective  of  standards. 
Who  can  really  say  what  kind  of 
document  would  prevent  others 
from  engaging  in  frank  and 
open  policy-making?  So  that 
leaves  agencies  substantial  lati¬ 
tude  for  withholding  documents 


I  they  simply  don’t  want  the  pub- 
I  lie  to  see.  The  decision  is  almost 
I  always  based  more  on  embar- 
I  rassment  than  anything  else. 

I  That  is  why  the  [Attorney 
General  Eric]  Holder  guidelines 
I  made  a  point  of  noting  that 
^  Exemption  5  is  a  discretionary 
I  exemption.  Indeed,  the  guide- 
i  lines  made  clear  that  the  new 
I  policy  of  openness  and  trans- 
!  parency  should  have  its  greatest 
I  impact  for  Exemption  5  matters, 
i  The  use  of  Exemption  5  has 
I  actually  increased  with  the 
I  current  administration.  An  AP 
I  review  earlier  this  year  of  the 
FOIA  reports  filed  by  17  of  the 
largest  federal  agencies 
I  showed  that  those  agencies 
I  cited  Exemption  5  at  least 
I  70,779  times  during  the  2009 
i  budget  year,  up  from  47,395 
I  times  during  President  Bush’s 
I  final  budget  year.  That’s  an 
I  increase  of  49%.  And  within 
!  AR  we  have  at  least  10  of  our 


50  administrative  appeals 
pending  on  Exemption  5 
denials  at  various  agencies. 

!  How  do  statistics  look  other- 
I  wise  for  the  administration? 

I  Well,  AP’s  report  found  that  the 
!  use  of  nearly  all  of  FOIA’s  nine 
exemptions  was  on  the  rise  in 
fiscal  year  2009.  In  all,  major 
agencies  cited  to  Exemption  5  or 
j  other  FOIA  exemptions  to  refuse 
I  information  at  least  466,872 
i  times  in  budget  year  2009,  com- 
I  pared  with  roughly  312,683 
!  times  the  previous  year.  And 
I  agencies  often  cited  more  than 
j  one  exemption  when  withhold- 
j  ing  information, 
j  It  is  clear  that  there  is  still 
j  a  need  for  improvement.  As 
j  Associated  Press  CEO  Tom 
I  Curley  told  Congress  last  year, 
"The  secrecy  reflex  at  some 
agencies  remains  firmly  in 
place.”  We  all  need  to  do 
what  we  can  to  oppose  those 
reflexes. 
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HEADING  IN  A  DIFFERENT 
DIRECTION 


Journalist  Fatalities 
Increase  Closer  to  Home 


Columbia 

Mexico 


5  fatalities 
3  fatalities 


Source:  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists 


^NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER, 
SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  AND 
SPANISH  PUBS  SEE 
AD-SPENDING  GROWTH 


Percent  Change  in  H' 
Measured  Ad  Spending' 


JAN-JUNE 

(2010  vs.  2009) 


MEDIA  TYPE 

(Listed  in  rank  order  of 
HI  spending) 

MAGAZINE  MEDIA’ 

Consumer  Magazines 
B-to-B  Magazines 

Local  Magazines 
Spanish-Language  Magazines 


NEWSPAPER  MEDIA’  -3.0% 

Local  Newspapers  -4.6% 

National  Newspapers  +7.1% 

Spanish-Language  Newspapers  +2.8% 

Source:  Kantar  Media 

t.  Figures  are  based  on  the  Kantar  Media  Stradegy~ 
multimedia  ad  expenditure  database  across  all  measured 
media,  including:  Consumer  Magazines  (226  publications); 
Sunday  Magazines  (7  publications);  Local  Magazines  (27 
publications):  Hispanic  Magazines  (16  publications); 
Business-to-Business  Magazines  (313  publications);  Local 
Newspapers  (147  publications);  National  Newspapers  (3 
publications)  and  Hispanic  Newspapers  (49  publications). 

2.  Magazine  media  includes  Publishers  Information  Bureau 
(PIB)  data  and  reflect  print  editions  of  publications. 

3.  Newspaper  media  figures  reflect  print  editions  of 
publications. 


MARKET  SHARE 


Where  local  ad  dollars 
may  go  in  2010 


4% 

Lead  '• 


generation 


Source:  ITZBelden/American  Press  Institute 


CONFIDENCE  IN  NEWS  MEDIA  LOW 
4TH  YEAR  IN  A  ROW 


Percentage  of  those  who  had  confidence  in  the 
mass  media  -  newspapers,  TV  and  radio  -  when 
it  comes  to  reporting  the  news  fully,  accurately, 
and  fairly. 


June  1976  72% 

SeptAZOlO  43% 


Source:  USA  Today/Gallup  poll.  Sept.  13-16 


COMMUNITY  NEWS  SITES 
GAINING  POPULARITY 


Nearly  Two-thirds  of  Americans  Say 
They  Trust  Them  More  Than 
Mainstream  Media 

Average  age  of  community 
news  site  users:  46. 

-  .  .  Much  Less 

^Don-tKnow/ 

1 


Source:  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute. 
Survey  of  1.138  users  of  19  news  sites. 


lAVERAGE  TIME  AMERICANS! 
SPEND  WITH  THE  NEWS 
IS  SIMILAR  TO  1990S 


;  Where  People  Got  News  Yesterday 


r  An^  Web  or 

\fTiODiie  news 
.  •44 


Listened  to  43  -  -  \  zn 

radio  news  \  ;4 


■91  '94  •%  '98  '00  '02  04  '06  08  10 

Source:  Pew  Research  Center, 
June  8-28,  survey  of  3,006  adults 


NEWSPAPERS  LEAD  IN  ' 
WEBSITE  VIDEO  WATCHING 


Consumers  watched  11%  more  videos  month-to-month 
compared  to  last  quarter.  Video  consumption  on 
newspaper  sites  grew  the  most,  rocketing  to  65% 
more  views  than  the  previous  quarter  mostly  due  to 
coverage  of  the  oil  disaster  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Source:  Brightcove  and  TubeMogul 
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.m  *  t  industry,  one 

thiiij*  will  never 

ifcai  ehange  —  and 

job  of  newsgatli- 

^  ering,  and  the 

to 

doings, 

'•‘^^fllm^  government 

w  Hut  the  interest 

in  openness  does 

not  belong  to  news  ageneies  alone. 

The  right  to  know  is  fundamental  to 
our  demoeracy,  and  therefore  to  e\er\ 
person.  The  tight  needs  to  he  fought, 
and  it  is  everyone’s  responsibility  to 
take  it  on.  I  hope  e\  ery  news  organiza¬ 
tion,  every  nonprofit  and  eolleetive, 
and  every  individual  person  eontinues 
to  ehampion  the  eause  so  that  both 
FOIA,  and  puhlie  knowledge,  ean  be  as 
robust  as  possible.  SI 


reeords  laws.  Training  is  the  eorner- 
stone  of  any  FOIA  proee.ss.  Have  your 
reporters  take  aih  antage  of  the 
edueational  opportunities  offered  by 
Freedom  of  Information  eoalitions  or 
newspaper  as.soeiations. 

Hand-in-hand  with  legal  training 
is  knowing  what  to  recpiest.  First, 
understanding  the  types  of  databases 
and  information  that  are  available 
through  FOIA,  and  also  understanding 
w  hat  tvpes  of  stories  ean  he  generated 
from  that  material. 

Fourth,  news  organizations 
shoidd  engage  in  aeeountahility  report¬ 
ing.  It  is  important  that  all  news 
organizations  write  about  their  FOIA 
efforts,  the  problems  they  eneounter 
with  ageneies,  and  the  pushbaek  they 
reeeive  when  trying  to  obtain  impor¬ 
tant  public  documents.  Accountability 
reporting  brings  the  government  to 
task  for  its  failure  to  abide  b\'  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  No  agency 
wants  to  sec  its  had  belun  ior  made 
public. 

Finally,  we  need  to  go  to 
Congress  or  the  state  legislature  to 
seek  changes.  The  amendments  we 
have  seen  to  FOI.\  every  decade,  and 
the  important  fixes  we  have  seen  in 
between,  could  not  have  occurred 
without  the  persistent  efforts  of  those 
w  ho  care  about  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  fighting  for  changes. 

.\11  these  combined  methods  will 
produce  changes.  And  now  we  ha\  e 
more  resources  than  before  to  help  us 
effect  the.se  changes. 

Until  recently,  if  an  administra- 
ti\e  appeal  at  a  federal  agency  was 
denied,  requesters  had  no  choice  hut 
to  bring  a  lawsuit.  As  everyone  knows, 
this  is  costly,  time-consuming,  and  in 
many  instances,  results  were  achieved 
long  after  the  news  value  had  already 
waned.  But  things  have  changed  with 
the  onset  of  Office  of  Government 
Information  Services.  OGIS  offers 
requesters  an  alternative  hefore  litiga¬ 
tion  hy  mediating  disputes  between 
requesters  and  agencies. 

FOI.\  requesters  also  have  addi¬ 
tional  re.sources  for  litigation  support, 
including  at  the  state  level.  The 
National  Freedom  of  Information 
Coalition  performs  that  function. 
Earlier  this  year,  it  received  a  sizable 
grant  from  the  Knight  Foundation  to 
launch  the  Knight  F(fl  Defense  Fund. 
The  fund  helps  those  in  pursuit  of  crit¬ 
ical  FOl.A  cases  by  covering  certain 


iqifront  costs  and  expenses  associated 
with  bringing  a  lawsuit.  That  assis¬ 
tance  is  often  the  differenee  between 
pursuing  a  matter  and  not. 

I  don't  want  to  mislead  you.  The 
secrecy-in-government  problem  is  per¬ 
manent.  Measures  like  those  I've 
described  here  won't  cure  it.  But  they 
do  show  that  even  in  tighter  times,  we 
have  not  given  up  the  fight  hy  any 
means.  .lust  as  government  secrecy 
instincts  endure,  the  fight  to  overcome 
its  worst  excesses  must  endure  as  well. 

Despite  all  the  changes  we  are  see- 


Karen  Kaiser  is  assistant  general  eonn- 
sel  af'Tlie  Assoeiated  Press. 


I  LEAD  THE  FOIA  LEGAL  WORK 
for  AR  and  I  fight  with 
government  agencies  on 
a  daily  basis,  usually  over 
substantive  denials.  Here's  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  excuses 
I  get.  The  most  overused  is 
Exemption  5,  the  exemption  for 
intra-agency  documents, 
such  as  memos  that  reflect 
pre-decisional  discussions 
within  an  agency.  The  idea 
behind  Exemption  5  is  that 
agencies  must  be  able  to 
engage  in  frank,  open  discus¬ 
sions  about  matters  of  policy 
without  worrying  about  public 
disclosure  of  any  half-baked 
thoughts  they  may  express. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the 
most  objective  of  standards. 
Who  can  really  say  what  kind  of 
document  would  prevent  others 
from  engaging  in  frank  and 
open  policy-making?  So  that 
leaves  agencies  substantial  lati¬ 
tude  for  withholding  documents 


50  administrative  aopeals 
pending  on  Exemption  5 
denials  at  various  agencies. 

How  do  statistics  look  other¬ 
wise  for  the  administration? 
Well,  AP's  report  found  that  the 
use  of  nearly  all  of  FOIA's  nine 
exemptions  was  on  the  rise  in 
fiscal  year  2009.  In  all,  major 
agencies  cited  to  Exemption  5  or 
other  FOIA  exemptions  to  refuse 
information  at  least  466,872 
times  in  budget  year  2009,  com¬ 
pared  with  roughly  312,683 
times  the  previous  year.  And 
agencies  often  cited  more  than 
one  exemption  when  withhold¬ 
ing  information. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  still 
a  need  for  improvement.  As 
Associated  Press  CEO  Tom 
Curley  told  Congress  last  year, 
“The  secrecy  reflex  at  some 
agencies  remains  firmly  in 
place.”  We  all  need  to  do 
what  we  can  to  oppose  those 
reflexes. 


they  simply  don't  want  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  see.  The  decision  is  almost 
always  based  more  on  embar¬ 
rassment  than  anything  else. 
That  is  why  the  [Attorney 
General  Eric]  Holder  guidelines 
made  a  point  of  noting  that 
Exemption  5  is  a  discretionary 
exemption.  Indeed,  the  pide- 
lines  made  clear  that  the  new 
policy  of  openness  and  trans¬ 
parency  should  have  its  greatest 
impact  for  Exemption  5  matters. 

The  use  of  Exemption  5  has 
actually  increased  with  the 
current  administration.  An  AP 
review  earlier  this  year  of  the 
FOIA  reports  filed  by  17  of  the 
largest  federal  agencies 
showed  that  those  agencies 
cited  Exemption  5  at  least 
70,779  times  during  the  2009 
budget  year,  up  from  47,395 
times  during  President  Bush's 
final  budget  year.  That's  an 
increase  of  49%.  And  within 
AR  we  have  at  least  10  of  our 
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HEADING  IN  A  DIFFERENT 
DIRECTION 


Journalist  Fatalities 
Increase  Closer  to  Home 
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NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER, 
SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  AND 
SPANISH  PUBS  SEE 
AD-SPENDING  GROWTH 


Percent  Change  in  H' 
Measured  Ad  Spending' 


JAN-JUNE 

(2010  vs.  2009) 


MEDIA  TYPE 

(Listed  in  rank  order  of 
HI  spending) 

MAGAZINE  MEDIA’ 

Consumer  Magazines 
B-to-B  Magazines 

Local  Magazines 
Spanish-Language  Magazines 


NEWSPAPER  MEDIA’  -3.0% 

Local  Newspapers  -4.6% 

National  Newspapers  +7.T 

Spanish-Language  Newspapers  +2.8% 

Source:  Kantar  Media 

1.  Figures  are  based  on  the  Kantar  Media  Stradegy  " 
multimedia  ad  expenditure  database  across  all  measured 
media,  including  Consumer  Magazines  (226  publications); 
Sunday  Magazines  (7  publications).  Local  Magazines  (27 
publications):  Hispanic  Magazines  (16  publications); 
Busmess-to-Business  Magazines  (313  publications);  Local 
Newspapers  (147  publications),  National  Newspapers  (3 
publications)  and  Hispanic  Newspapers  (49  publications), 

2  Magazine  media  includes  Publishers  Information  Bureau 
(PIB)  data  and  reflect  print  editions  of  publications 

3  Newspaper  media  figures  reflect  print  editions  of 
publications 
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Where  local  ad  dollars 
may  go  in  2010 
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COMMUNITY  NEWS  SITES 
GAINING  POPULARITY 


Nearly  Two-thirds  of  Americans  Say 
They  Trust  Them  More  Than 
Mainstream  Media 

Average  age  of  community 
news  site  users:  46. 
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4%  Don’t  Know/ 
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Source:  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Journalism  institute, 
Survey  of  1.138  users  of  19  news  sites. 


lAVERAGE  TIME  AMERICANS! 
SPEND  WITH  THE  NEWS 
IS  SIMILAR  TO  1990S 


Where  People  Got  News  Yesterday 


Source:  ITZBelden/American  Press  Institute 
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Source:  Pevy  Research  Center. 
June  8-28.  survey  of  3.006  adults 


NEWSPAPERS  LEAD  IN 
WEBSITE  VIDEO  WATCHING 


CONFIDENCE  IN  NEWS  MEDIA  LOW 
4TH  YEAR  IN  A  ROW 


Percentage  of  those  who  had  confidence  in  the 
mass  media  -  newspapers,  TV  and  radio  -  when 
it  comes  to  reporting  the  news  fully,  accurately, 
and  fairly. 


Consumers  watched  11%  more  videos  month-to-month 
compared  to  last  quarter.  Video  consumption  on 
newspaper  sites  grew  the  most,  rocketing  to  65% 
more  views  than  the  previous  quarter  mostly  due  to 
coverage  of  the  oil  disaster  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Sent  2010  43% 


Source;  Br.cjhtcove  and  TubeMogul 


Source:  USA  Today/Gallup  poll.  Sept.  13-16 
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EidosMedia 

The  path  to  true 
convergence  ... 


NEWSOSAUR 


Selling  results  to  advertisers  requires  a  change  of  mindset 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 

PUBLISHERS  GOT  A  HUGE  VOTE  OF 
confidence  when  a  recent  poll  found 
that  7  out  of  10  advertisers  believe 
newspapers  are  well  equipped  to  guide 
their  clients  through  the  mysteries  of 
marketing  in  the  rapidly  e.xpanding 
digital  universe. 

If  publishers  can  muster  a  similar 
degree  of  confidence  in  themselves,  they 
can  take  advantage  of  this  abundant 
goodwill  to  pump  up  their  businesses  by 
becoming  the  definitive  digital¬ 
marketing  authorit)-  in  each  market 
they  serve. 

We’ll  talk  about  how  to  do  that  in  a 
moment.  First,  a  round  of  high-fives  is 
in  order  for  a  remarkable  poll  released 
in  September  by  the  American  Press 
Institute. 

In  a  survey  of  more  than  2,700 


small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
across  the  country,  API  found  that  71% 
of  respondents  believe  newspaper  reps 
have  the  sophistication  and  smarts  to 
help  businesses  market  themselves 
effectively  in  the  growing  maze  of 
online,  mobile  and  social  media. 

“I  was  blown  away”  by  the 
results,  says  Greg  Harmon  of  Belden 
Interactive,  w'ho  conducted  the  poll  for 
API.  Noting  that  his  ongoing  research 
into  consumer  behavior  on  the  Web  has 
found  that  60%  of  visitors  to  a  typical 
newspaper  site  use  Facebook  or  other 
social  media,  the  San  Francisco-based 
Harmon  adds:  “Our  audiences  are 
there.  Our  advertisers  are  there.  But 
where  are  we?” 

Unfortunately,  publishers  are  not 
keeping  up  in  most  markets. 

But  they  could  get  in  the  game. 


says  Harmon’s  colleague  Greg  Swanson, 
one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
revenue  strategists  and  sales  coaches 
in  the  nation.  Swanson,  who  heads  a 
company  called  ITZ  Publishing  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  a  big,  bold,  and 
blindingly  obvious  idea. 

It’s  this:  All  newspapers  have  to 
do  to  build  rich,  sustainable,  and 
growing  businesses  in  the  digital  era 
is  to  become  one-stop  shops  that  help 
merchants  connect  with  consumers 
through  any  conceivable  medium  —  not 
just  those  that  happen  to  be  owned  by 
the  publisher. 

“We  have  to  have  a  revolution  in 
how  we  tell  advertisers  to  spend  their 
money,”  says  Swan.son.  “We  have  to  sell 
results,  not  products.  So,  go  to  advertisers 
and  say:  ‘We  know  you  want  to  exfieri- 
ment  with  all  the  forms  of  new  media. 

Let  us  be  your  expert  broker  and  help  you 
use  every  megaphone  available  to  you.’” 

Swanson  calls  tbis  holistic 
approach  a  “360-degree  product 
strategy.”  Depending  on  the  advertiser 
and  his  needs,  says  Swanson,  the 
newspaper  should: 

■  Architect  and  execute  branding 
programs,  including  the  development 
of  creative  strategy,  the  allocation  of 
marketing  budgets,  and  the  creation  of 
the  print  and  digital  media  necessary 
to  implement  the  programs. 

■  Build  and  host  a  merchant’s 
Website,  paying  particular  attention  to 
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optimizing  content  so  the  site  appears 
prominently  on  Google  and  other  search 
engines. 

■  Manage  pay-per-click  and  banner 
advertising  purchases  on  third-party 
Web  and  mobile  platforms. 

■  Organize  couponing  and  deal-of-the 
day  programs  through  either  partners 
like  Groupon  or  the  publisher’s  own 
media. 

■  Develop  awareness  for  clients 
on  sucli  social  media  as  Twitter, 
Facebook  and  location-aware 
mobile  services  like  Yelp  and 
Foursquare. 

■  Provide  customer-relations 
management  services  and  fulfill 
direct-marketing  programs  via  both 
e-mail  and  snail  mail. 

While  the  profits  generated  by 
some  of  these  agency-like  activities 
may  not  be  as  substantial  as  those 
delivered  in  the  heyday  of  print, 
Swanson  believes  a  360-degree 
strategy  will  produce  healthier  top 
lines.  Further,  they  will  ensure 
stronger-than-ever  bonds  with 
advertisers  —  thus  enhancing 
and  defending  market  share  for 
publishers. 

He  even  thinks  360-selling 
will  benefit  print.  “Five  years  from 
now,  $7  out  of  every  $10  will  be  in 
print  because  it  is  most  effective,” 
be  says.  “In  the  meantime,  we  want 
to  grow  all  the  numbers.” 

Although  the  cost  of  selling 
and  building  a  Website  for  a  client 
might  not  be  enormously  profitable 
at  the  outset,  the  ongoing  cost  of 
hosting  a  site  is  modest  again.st  the 
value  of  locking  a  client  into  a 
long-term  relationship  featuring  a 
robust,  recurring  revenue  stream. 

In  addition  to  diversifying 
revenues  away  from  tbeir  faltering 
legacy  print  products,  publishers 
have  the  opportunity  to  expand 
their  client  bases,  because  broader 
product  portfolios  will  appeal  to  a 
broader  array  of  clients. 

To  be  sure,  merchants  are  not 
waiting  for  newspapers  to  get 
around  to  introducing  them  to  the 
digital  media.  Fully  81.8%  of 
respondents  to  the  API  survey  have 
a  Website,  4.5.1%  maintain  a 
Facebook  or  My  Space  page,  22.5% 
engage  in  online  couponing,  13% 
use  Craigslist  and  10%  use  Yelp¬ 
like  sites. 


If  newspapers  want  to  catch  up  to 
their  customers,  they  need  to  get  busy 
building  their  product  portfolios, 
burnishing  their  digital  selling  skills 
and  —  perhaps  most  important  of  all  — 
summoning  as  much  confidence  in 
themselves  as  their  customers  seem 
to  have  in  them. 

If  credibility  is  a  key  success  factor 


in  business,  newspapers  are  fortunate  to 
have  an  abundance  of  it.  Now,  they  have 
to  use  it  or  lose  it.  g 


Newspaper  amsultant  Alan  D.  Mutter 
writes  the  industry  blog  Reflections  of  a 
Newsosaur  at  newsosaur.blogspot.com. 
He  can  be  reached  at 
alan.mutter@hroadhandj;xi.com 
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AMERICAS  EXTRA 


Unfortunately  for  the  Latin  American  press,  there  often  is  a  national 
law  imposing  restrictions  disguised  as  good  intentions 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


W  thing  called  “The  Law 
Against  Racism  and  All 
Forms  of  Discrimination?”  Bolivia’s 
newspapers  and  electronic  press,  to 
mention  just  two  groups  vigorously 
opposed  to  the  law  proposed  by  the 
nation’s  left-leaning  populist  president, 
Evo  Morales. 

The  anti-racism  law  is  just  the  latest 
example  of  legislation  both  proposed 
and  already  on  the  books  in  Latin 
America  that  declare  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions,  yet  have  the  effect  of  restricting 
freedom  of  the  press  in  nations  w  here 
that  liberty’  is  still  a 
fragile  one. 

Bolivian  journalists 

argue  that  would  cer-  "aSL  yvirea 

tainly  be  the  case  if  the  ttiylaOE/1 

anti-racism  law’ became 

a  reality.  The  law  bans 

the  dissemination  of  »£«!«  cModtcm™ 

statements  considered  9|| 

racist  —  and  would  allow 

the  courts  to  order  the  DjBH 

closure  of  news  organiza-  7^  .  - 

tions  that  report  on 

“racist  or  discriminatory’ 

ideas,”  even,  apparently,  if  the  reporting 

does  not  mean  to  condone  the  ideas. 

The  new  spaper  La  Patria  observed  in 
an  editorial  that  journalists  could  be 
punished  for  w’riting  about  an  incident 
of  racism. 

There’s  good  reason  to  think  the  law’ 
might  be  used  against  journalists. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  legal  action 
brought  in  October  by  Boliv’ian  federal 
prosecutors  against  two  television  jour¬ 
nalists  and  reporter  Daniel  Villav’icencio 
of  the  major  newspaper  Correo  del  Sun 
The  three  are  accused  of  “instigating 
public  delinquency”  for  reporting  on  a 
2008  incident  when  a  group  of  peasants 
on  their  way  to  meet  President  Morales 
were  physically  attacked,  abducted 
and  forced  to  shout  anti-government 
slogans  in  a  public  square  in  the  capital. 


HO  COULD  BE  AGAINST  SOME 


■gsar-  lutificjn  a  fiscal 

itiHimufiic  cn  d 
MObN  casodeCannavi 


They  are  not  accused  of  doing  anything 
MNST  SOME-  more  than  reporting  the  incident. 

2  Law  Ecuador’s  leftist  government  is 

and  All  proposing  its  owm  national  press  law 

lolivia’s  that,  among  other  things,  would  force 

iress,  to  journalists  into  union-like  colegios, 

orously  regulate  newspapers  just  as  the  federal 

I  by  the  government  can  regulate  broadcast 

t  president,  media,  impose  mandatory  government- 
written  “ethical  standards,”  and 
t  the  latest  create  what  the  Inter  American  Press 
proposed  Association  has  condemned  as  “a 

Latin  super-governmental  control  agency.” 

St  of  inten-  “We  believe  the  legislators  should  kill 

estricting  this  bill  since  under  the  pretext  of 
ans  where  media  administrative  organization  what 

is  in  fact  being  created  is 
17  Hs9l  a  system  of  censorship 

!■■■■■ - Z— attacks  the  most 

eI  Viaataca  a  opwitoresl  elemental  principle  of 
iiiy  la  OEA  aboga  por  Tutol  democracy  —  the  pub- 
■  ■!  right  to  know,  to 


■  committee  on 

press  and  information. 
Colombia’s  right-of-center  adminis¬ 
tration  is  proposing  to  regulate  the 
new’s  media’s  “responsibilities”  under  its 
Code  on  Childhood  and  Adolescence. 
The  bill  includes  stifi”  penalties  such  as 
high  fines,  and  suspension  or  the 
permanent  closing  of  news  organiza¬ 
tions  that  publish  certain  information 
about  children  and  teenagers.  Like  the 
legislation  of  its  neighbors,  Colombia’s 
proposal  ignores  the  real  responsibility 
of  the  press,  says  lAPA  President 
Alejandro  Aguirre,  editor  of  the  Miami 
daily  Diario  del  Americas,  which  is  “to 
challenge  society  and  the  authorities 
with  an  agenda  and  public  debate 
which,  while  they  may  not  be  socially 
accepted,  are  essential  in  the  formation 
of  public  opinion  and  enrich  society 
with  varied  points  of  view.”  (1 


Argentina  President  Cristina 

Fernandez’s  government  1 

ratcheted  up  its  pressure  on 

the  media  giants  Grupo  Clarin 

and  La  Nacion  SA,  filing  crimi- 

nal  charges  that  allege  execu- 

fives  with  the  publishing  companies 

colluded  with  the  military  dictatorship  in  1976  to 

force  the  Graiver  family  to  sell  them  the  nation's 

only  newsprint  producer,  Papel  Prensa  SA.  One 

charge  claims  Grupo  Clarin  President  and  CEO 

Hector  Magnetto  threatened  to  kill  a  Graiver 

family  member  if  they  did  not  sell  the  company. 


Journalists  and  others  freed 
from  prison  by  Cuba  and 
forced  into  exile  in  Spain 
will  be  able  to  come  to  the 
United  States  under  a  special 
parole  program,  the  U.S.  State 
Department  announced  in  October.  Under  normal 
U.S.  migration  procedures,  the  former  prisoners 
would  not  be  eligible  to  live  in  the  country 
because  they  are  safe  in  Spain.  Cuba  released 
the  15th  and  16th  independent  journalists  to  be 
freed  since  this  summer’s  talks  between  the 
government  and  Cuba’s  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Victor  Rolando  Arroyo  Carmona,  the  15th,  is  a 
journalist  with  news  agency  Union  de  Periodistas 
y  Escritores  de  Cuba  Independientes.  Miguel 
Galvan  Gutierrez,  the  16th,  is  a  reporter  for  the 
independent  news  agency  Havana  Press.  Both 
had  been  imprisoned  since  mass  arrests  on 
dissidents  in  March  2003. 


Victor  Hugo  Juarez,  50,  a 

sports  reporter  for  the 

Guatemalan  daily  Nuestro 

Diario,  was  found  dead  from 

strangulation  with  evidence 

he  had  been  tortured  in  a  home 

near  Guatemala  City,  Sept.  29.  Juarez  was  found 

dead  alongside  the  body  of  Byron  Davila  Diaz,  38, 

who  owned  a  digital  media  business.  Authorities 

had  no  motive  or  suspects  in  the  murders. 


Honduran  broadcast  journalist 
Luis  Galdamez  Alvarez,  an  iflHHBlL 
outspoken  critic  of  the  *  *  * 

military  coup  that  ousted 
President  Manuel  Zelaya  in 
2009,  escaped  uninjured  when 
unidentified  gunmen  shot  at  him  at  least  eight 
times  outside  his  home  in  the  capital  city  of 
Tegucigalpa,  the  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists 
reported.  Galdamez  and  his  son  fired  back  at  the 
assailants  with  guns  they  bought  after  he  was 
shot  in  his  car  by  unidentified  gunmen  in  2005. 
CPJ  reported  Galdamez  said  he  has  been  receiv¬ 
ing  death  threats  since  the  coup.  Eight  journal¬ 
ists  have  been  killed  in  Honduras  since  March. 
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I  A  grand  injusion 


Stabilizing  newspaper  market  and  big-name  retirement 
create  room  on  the  comics  page 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 


Taking  advantage  of  a  stabilizing  newspaper 
market  and  the  retirement  of  the  long-runningcomic 
strip  Cathy,  the  introduction  of  new  blood  is  bound 
to  invigorate  comics  pages  across  the  country. 
One  of  the  biggest  successes  of  2010  is  Dustin,  a  strip 
created  by  two  well-known  editorial  cartoonists,  Steve  Kelly  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  and  Jeff  Parker  of  Florida  Today. 


Brett  Koth  and  syndicated  by  Creators. 
The  comic  follows  Lillian  Bilious,  a 
tough  senior  who  always  says  what’s  on 
her  mind. 

Sales  have  been  good,  and  the  strip 
found  its  way  onto  the  pages  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  a  test  run.  ‘^Dia¬ 
mond  Lil  was  a  sharp-tongued  character 
we  hadn’t  had  in  a  while,”  says  Geoff 
Brown,  the  Chicago  Tribunes  associate 
managing  editor  of  entertainment. 

Two  additional  strips,  Thatababy  and 
DogH  of  C-Kennel,  launched  in  the  begin¬ 


ning  of  October,  timed  perfectly  to  take 


!  Launched  in  January,  the  King  Fea- 
I  j  tures-syndicated  strip  has  already  been 

I  picked  up  in  nearly  300  newspapers, 
j  The  strip  is  based  around  Dustin 

I I  Kudlic,  a  twenty-something  college 

[  graduate  who  moves  back  in  with  his 
'  parents.  “The  subject  matter  and  timing 
I  [  of  Dustin  allowed  it  to  tap  into  some- 
I  thing  happening  in  our  society,”  says 
j  Claudia  Smith,  King  Features’  director 
!  of  advertising  &  public  relations.  “In  a 


I  Klem  Wilson,  senior  vice  president  and 
general  manager  at  United  Media,  be¬ 
lieves  this  informs  the  .strip’s  humor  and 
accessibility. 

“Editors  and  readers  have  reacted 
positively  to  the  contemporary  theme 
of  having  a  family  forced  into  a  situation 
because  of  an  economic  re^lson,”  she 
says.  “It’s  reflective  of  what  people’s 
lives  are  like  out  there.” 

Gene  Weingarten,  the*  Pulitzer 


advantage  of  Cathy’s  retirement. 

Created  by  USA  Today  contributor 
Paul  Trap  and  syndicated  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  Thatababy  focuses  on  a 
trouble-seeking  infant  and  the  mother 
and  father  in  charge  of  raising  him. 

“Thatababy  is  loosely,  or  not  so  loose¬ 
ly,  based  on  my  wife  and  I  welcoming 
our  son  into  the  world,  but  through  his 
point  of  view,”  says  Trap.  “He  was  a  tiny 
anarchist  who  immediately  found  the 


! !  humorous  way,  it  touches  on  how  our  so- 
I  ciefy  has  been  affected  by  the  recession.” 
j  Another  comic  strip  that  started 
1  strong  out  of  the  gate  has  been  Freshly 
j  Squeezed,  created  by  former  Rocky 
I  Mountain  News  cartoonist  Ed  Stein, 
j  Distributed  by  United  Features 
j  Syndicate,  the  comic  has  already  made 
I  j  its  way  into  60  newspapers  since  its 


prize-winning  humor  columnist  for 
The  Wash  ington  Post,  teamed  up  with 
his  son  Dan  and  cartoonist  David  Clark 
to  create  Barney  &  Clyde. 

Distributed  ’oy  the  Wemhington  Post 
Writers’  Group,  the  strip  combines  two 
very  different  worlds  and  finds  humor 
in  an  unlikely  friendship  between  a 
wealthy,  anxiety-ridden  businessman 


named  Barney  and  a  clever  bum  named 
Clyde. 

Amy  Lago,  the  Post’s  comics  editor, 
says  the  strip’s  edge  is  that  it  humorously 
deals  with  universal  issues  like  poverty 
and  wealth:  “The  concept  of  the  haves  vs. 
the  have-nots  is  in  our  face  daily.  It  res- 
'  MBj,  onates  with  people  living  in  an 
^  environment.” 

J  Another  launch  with  a  big 
^^name  is  Diamond  Lil,  a 
strip  created  by  long-time 
Gar/zc/cf  collaborator 


launch  in  September. 

The  strip  follows  a  married 
^  couple,  Liz  and  Sam,  and  their 
''’ho  have  to  adjust 
their  lives  when  Liz’s  parents 
—  T  move  in  due  to  the  Great  _ 
vT  7K  Recession.  Lisa 


concept  of  bedtime  much  too  abstract.” 

Trap  may  have  found  inspiration  from 
his  home,  but  Dogs  of  C-Kennel  creators 
Mick  and  Mason  Mastroianni  drew 
from  time  spent  volunteering  at  the 
Orlando  SPCA. 

“There  was  a  wing  of  the  animal 
shelter  that  was  out  away  from  the  other 
called  C  Kennel,”  Mick  Mastroianni 
recalls.  “I  thought  it  was  a  catchy  name 
and  thought  to  myself  that  it  must  be 
where  they  kept  the  misfit  dogs. 

In  addition  to  Dogs  of  C-Kennel,  Mick 
and  Mason  create  the  popular  legacy 
strips  B.C.  and  Wizard  of  Id,  since  the 
death  of  their  grandfather,  Johnny  Hart. 

So  how  does  Mason  e.xplain  the  team’s  j 
ability  to  juggle  all  three  strips  at  once?  i 
Simple:  “We’re  freaking  hysterical!”  H 

Rob  Tomoe  can  be  reached  at 
robtomoe@gmail.com.  \ 
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still  cutting  capacity,  newsprint  producers  strive 
to  cover  cost  in  the  face  of  news|»pers’  chronic  decline 


What  publishers  do  m  penrases  per  copVa  paper- 
makers  can  do  in  dollars  per  tors:  raise  prices  for 
a  product  In  declining  demand.  Lupkliy  for 
newsprint  makers,  newspapers  aren't  their  only 
customers,  and  even  dailies'  depressed  demand 
appears  to  be  creeping  back.  Stifi,  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  appears  dim. 
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Demand  be  Damned 


Iternately  blessing 
and  blaming  each 
other,  newspapers 
M  ^  and  nevN  sprint 

^^Mnakers  are  in  any 
event  ver>'  much  dependent 
upon  one  another  —  the  latter 
supplying  a  suitable  and 
comparatively  inexpensive 
paper  grade  that  constitutes 
the  formers  highest  continuing 
cost  after  personnel. 


The  industries  have  had  much  in  com¬ 
mon  in  recent  years.  As  publishing  prof¬ 
its  persisted  even  as  circulation  contin¬ 
ued  to  decline,  albeit  slowly,  newspaper 
groups  grew  through  debt-fueled  acqui¬ 
sition,  and  outside  investors  took  interest 
in  troubled  titles.  A  similar  consolidation 
occurred  among  North  American 
newsprint  producers,  with  the  big 
becoming  bigger  and  a  new  No.  2  creat¬ 
ed  when  an  investor  bet  on  a  turnaround 
that  never  happened. 

In  the  past  decade,  as  technological 
advances  and  economic  reverses  caused 
their  declines  to  steepen,  many  newspa¬ 
per  companies  had  a  hard  time  meeting 
obligations  on  billions  of  dollars  of  debt. 
When  publishers  resorted  to  selling 
copies  with  fewer  and  smaller  pages,  and 


in  some  cases  fewer  editions,  their  prob¬ 
lem  became  their  suppliers’  problem. 

Along  the  way,  even  as  they  shed  inch¬ 
es,  pages,  sections,  reporters,  editors  and 
bureaus,  newspapers  also  recaptured 
part  of  their  losses  by  hiking  per-copy 
prices.  After  all,  even  where  more  than 
one  newspaper  is  available,  rare  is  the 
market  with  more  than  one  local  daily. 

Newsprint  manufacturers,  in  contrast, 
aren’t  selling  into  a  local  market,  much 
less  a  retail  market.  Their  price  hikes 
don’t  always  stick,  and  even  when  they 
do,  they  are  often  only  partially  and 
gradually  implemented.  Production  cur¬ 
tailments  never  kept  up  with  drops  in 
demand,  and  the  market  was  in  constant 


change,  showing  the  same  wide  svrings 
in  the  past  decade  as  in  the  1990s,  rang¬ 
ing  from  about  $430  Lo  $730  per  metric 
ton. 

This  fall,  as  the  latest  newspaper  bank¬ 
ruptcies  appeared  to  draw  to  their  conclu¬ 
sions  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  the 
two  largest  North  American  newsprint 
companies  emerged  from  bankruptcy  pro¬ 
tection  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
where  both  have  operations.  By  late 
September,  a  slimmer  AbitibiBowater  —  a 
product  of  the  merger  of  two  already-  3 

swollen  companies,  Montreal-based  5 

Abitibi-Consolidated  and  Greenville,  S.C.-  * 

based  Bowater  —  had  v/on  reorganization  ° 
approvals  in  both  countries,  and  White  i 
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Birch  Paper  Co.  was  sold  at  auction  to  one 
of  its  principal  high-priority  debt-holders. 

So  after  similar  history  and  for  much 
the  same  reason  as  newspapers,  now  may 
be  newsprint  producers’  turn  to  get 
increased  prices  in  spite  of  decreased 
demand.  But  at  least  no  one  expects 
them  to  compromise  their  product  or  put 
any  less  into  it,  except,  perhaps,  to  the 
extent  that  customers  called  for  a  lighter 
product  —  a  move  that  should  benefit 
seller  and  buyer. 

If  paper  companies’  cost  push  does 
manage  to  maintain  higher  prices  in  the 
absence  of  appreciable  demand  pull,  it 
may  break  the  race  to  the  bottom  by 
demand  and  capacity  —  but  among  the 
obvious  perils  is  that  it  may  also  entirely  . 
wipe  out  whatever  modest  improvement 
may  lie  ahead  for  advertising  revenues. 


Summer  snapshots, 
fall  forecast 

Shipments  within  North  America  are 
down  from  last  year,  but  only  very 
slightly,  while  exports  have  remained 
strong,  according  to  figures  form 
Canada’s  Pulp  &  Paper  Products  Council. 
For  all  their  financial  woes.  North 
American  newspapers  appeared  to  be 
doing  their  part.  In  her  August  column 
for  E^P  Online,  business-intelligence 
solutions  provider  Forestw^b  Inc.’s  Debra 
Garcia  wrote:  “Total  U.S.  consumption 
fell  8.1%  year-over-year  in  June,  but 
consumption  for  all  sallies  was  up  0.8%, 
according  to  Salman  Partners.  CBIC 
World  Markets  Inc.  noted  in  a  July  28 
research  note  that  demand  appears  to 
be  stabilizing,  even  though  year-to-date 
consumption  through  June  was  down 
6.2%.” 

Kevin  Conley,  senior  economist  at 
forest  products  industry  information 
provider  RISI,  made  the  following 
nutshell  comparison  a  few  weeks  ago: 
“After  collapsing  by  a  staggering  28%  in 
2009,  North  American  shipments 
advanced  11%  from  year-ago  levels  in  the 
first  half  of  2010,  as  producers  redirected 
tonnage  to  the  export  markets  of  Latin 
America  and  Asia.” 

But  Conley  also  noted  that  figures  for 
July  no  longer  showed  exports  compen¬ 
sating  for  soft  domestic  demand,  which 
led  to  a  3%  decline  in  total  North 
American  shipments.  He  continued: 
“While  continued  growth  in  Asian 
newsprint  demand  will  likely  prevent  a 
major  collapse  in  North  American  ship¬ 
ments  to  Asia,  capacity  expansions  in 


China,  India  and  Vietnam  will  result  in 
some  retreat  in  North  American  exports 
to  the  region  in  2011.” 

But  before  then,  with  North  American 
exports  up  and  imports  down,  and 
downtime  and  closures  depleting  inven¬ 
tories  and  pushing  mill  operating  rates 
well  above  year-earlier  levels  (to  89%  in 
the  U.S.  and  109%  in  Canada),  producers 
have  been  encouraged  to  raise  prices. 

On  the  West  Coast,  a  large  Canadian 


producer  and  a  U.S.  recycled  newsprint 
supplier  set  $40-per-ton  increases  for 
September. 

It’s  been  a  fairly  swift  climb  from  a  low 
of  $440  per  ton  for  30-pound  (48-gram) 
newsprint  in  summer  2009  to  $620  a 
year  later,  according  to  data  from 
Forestweb’s  Reel  Time  Report.  Garcia 
noted  other  sources  put  prices  at  just 
under  $600  for  30-pound  stock  and 

continued  on  next  page 
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Demand  be  Damned 


Recession,  recycling, 

Twenty  years  ago,  newspapers,  their  readers  and  pa¬ 
per  suppliers  were  well  along  in  what  would  soon 
be  an  early  success  in  raising  recycling  rates.  The 
value  of  recovered  newspaper  fluctuated,  but  the  upward 
trend  continued.  With  changes  in  recovery  practices  and 
the  newsprint  business,  however,  that  trend  may  end. 

Mills  using  some  or  all  recycled  fiber  have  seen  the  / 
same  downtime  artd  closures  as  virgin-fiber-only  mills. 
Most  recently,  Catalyst  Paper  Corp.  said  it  is  closing  its 
Paper  Recycling  Division.  Like  AbitibiBowater’s  two 
Texas  mills  before  them.  Catalyst’s  British  Columbia 
paper-recycling  operation  and  the  mill  it  supplied  were 
regarded  as  high-cost  operations.  “Modest  market  recov¬ 
ery  will  not  be  enough  to  stem  our  losses”  at  the  sites. 
Catalyst  President  Kevin  J.  Clarke  said  this  summer. 

“Most  of  the  newsprint  machines  that  have  been  shut 
down  recentfy  have  been  recycled  machines,”  owing  to 
high  costs  largely  related  to  their  fiber  source,  says  Verle 
Sut^n,  editor  of  Forestweb’s  Reel  Time  Report. 

Analysts  and  newspaper  printers  seem  to  agree  that 
it’s  quaiity,  not  avaiiability  or  price,  that  makes  recycied 
newsprint  objectionable.  Still,  overseas  markets  seem 
happy  to  take  whatever  North  American  publishers 
aren’t  buying. 

Whether  using  oniy  recovered  fiber  or  a  mix,  recycled 
newsprint  machines  —  usually  the  more  efficient  ones  — 
are  still  in  operation.  ’There’s  a  lot  of  recycling  going 
on,”  says  Sutton,  but  for  a  quality  recycled  newsprint 
product  Vthere  simply  doesn’t  appear  to  be  any  hope.” 

A  “cleanef”  recycled  product,  he  continues,  would 
retire  “some  technological  breakthrough,”  however 
unlikely,  allowing  waste  haulers  “to  do  a  better  Job.” 

‘  Poor  fiber  quality  is  directly  attributable  to  a  “very  dramat- 
^•trend”  toward  single-stream  recovery,  says  Sutton,  echoing 
lehiarks  by  printers,  papermakers  atKJ  environmentalists.  ^ 


recovery 

When  municipalities 
j  require  no  separation  of 
'  recyclables,  many  paper 
i  types  wind  up  together,  along 
I  with  metal,  glass  and  plastic.  • 
i  Beyond  separation  costs,  de-inking  headaches  and  an 

I 

{  unsatisfactory  fiber  mix,  the  resulting  newsprint  will  con- 
I  tain  non-fiber  contaminants. 

I  Sixty  percent  or  more  of  North  American  newsprint  is 
I  recovered,  but  Nicole  Rycroft  says  she  hears  de-inking 
j  facilities  must  now  discard  a  quarter  or  more  of  their 
I  recovered  paper,  with  waste  and  restarts  driving  up 
I  costs.  Founder  and  executive  director  of  Canopy,  a 
!  non-profit  advocating  environmentally  sound  publishing 
j  practices,  Rycroft  says  single-stream  recovery  “under- 
I  mines  the  original  goal  of  recycling,”  deceives  the  public, 

I  and  ultimately  “cancels  out  any  benefits.” 

I  Rycroft  says  she  is  trying  to  “set  up  a  leadership 
I  working  group”  of  publishers,  printers  and  producers 
I  to  “engage  municipalities”  and  begin  reversing  the 
I  move  to  single-stream  collection. 

I  Ironically,  Catalyst  Paper’s  home,  British  Columbia,  is 
I  Canada’s  lone  holdout  against  single-stream  collection. 

I  Rycroft  notes  that  although  Catalyst  closed  its  Coquitlam 

;  recycling  operation  early  this  year,  it’s  still  sitting  there, 

! 

j  even  though  the  company  already  decommissioned 
I  some  virgin-fiber  capacity.  Despite  Catalyst’s  announce- 
I  ment,  she  hopes  the  facility  will  survive  to  see  the  day 
I  when  it  can  benefit  from  pre-sorted  old  newspaper. 
Sutton  sees  the  supply-demand  balance  still  tipped 
toward  shortage  and  remaining  so,  saying  that  although 
j  it  will  cycle  up  and  down.  It  will  do  so  at  a  high  level. 

;  Much  of  the  supply  wllf  continue  to  be  exported  to  Asia, 

I  where  “demand  has  increased  because  of  machines  that  ‘ 
'  take  the  recycied  fiber,”  he  says. 


continued  from  page  23 

$635  for  27.7-pound  (45-gram)  stock. 

Newsprint  manufacturers  must  raise 
prices  “just  to  stay  above  cost,”  says 
Conley,  adding  that  their  “costs  have 
been  running  high”  and  are  not  expected 
to  come  down. 

RISI’s  latest  figure  for  cost  benchmark¬ 
ing  put  the  average  North  American 
delivered  cash  cost  at  $534  per  metric 


ton  for  the  second  quarter  of  2010.  Total 
cost  per  ton  probably  ran  to  around 
$650.  More  recently,  AbitibiBowater 
reported  August  cash  cost  was  down  to 
$482  per  ton. 

While  the  supply-demand  balance  has 
managed  to  support  rising  prices,  espe¬ 
cially  with  exports.  Reel  Time  Report 
Editor  Verle  Sutton  says  “demand  will 
continue  to  fall  in  North  America,”  this 


year  and  next.  While  that  ordinarily 
would  weaken  prices,  he  says  that 
remains  uncertain.  For  a  longer-term 
and  broader  look  at  tbe  decade  ahead, 
Sutton  recently  published  “Pulp  and 
Printing  Papers  Forecast  2010-2020: 
The  impact  of  digital  media  and  e-read- 
ing  platforms  on  paper  demand,”  which 
can  be  viewed  at  http://bit.ly/d3S6Tb. 

Conley  agrees  that  newsprint  makers 
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“have  been  controlling  their  supplier 
well,”  and  says  supplies  will  continue  to 
decrease,  with  any  extra  continuing  to  be 
sold  overseas. 

But  there’s  a  difference  between  surviv¬ 
ing  and  thriving  —  just  ask  newspapers. 

Conley  says  the  AbitibiBowater  and 
White  Birch  bankruptcies  will  conclude 
with  further  cuts  to  capacity  through  clo¬ 
sure  or,  more  likely,  conversion  to  other 
paper  grades  (see  sidebar),  and  that  oth¬ 
ers  may  do  the  same. 

Sutton  thinks  otherwise.  “It  doesn’t 
look  like  anything’s  going  to  happen,”  he 
says.  “Abitibi’s  not  going  to  do  anything 
else”  after  having  “taken  out  huge  capaci¬ 
ty  over  the  years.”  In  fact,  he  adds,  “Over 
50%  of  the  industry  in  North  America 
was  shut  down  over  the  last  10  years.” 

Some  mills  are  still  trying  to  convert 
from  newsprint  production  to  other 
paper  grades.  Sutton  cites  the  Boise  Inc. 
mill  in  DeRidder,  La.,  (which  already 
has  converted  one  newsprint  line  to 
linerboard  production)  saying  it  and 
possibly  another  may  convert  in  coming 
months.  “If  that  doesn’t  happen,  or  if  the 
conversions  don’t  happen  quickly,  the 
question  is,  who’s  going  to  take  the 
downtime?”  he  asks,  noting  that  Abitibi 
says  it  will  not. 

It  may  be  too  soon  to  know  if  tbe 
same  will  be  true  for  White  Birch, 
which,  like  at  least  one  other  eastern 
Canadian  producer,  has  been  reluctant 
to  take  downtime. 

But  papermakers  will  be  forced  to 
resort  to  those  further  cutbacks  and/or 
conversions,  in  Conley’s  view,  because, 
be  says  flatly,  “The  way  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  is  going,  there  won’t  be  any 
recovery.” 


Producers  pass  along  part  of  tbeir  cost 
savings  “in  order  to  make  it  attractive  to 
the  publishers,”  he  says.  The  rolls  cost 
more,  but  contain  more  paper  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  print  more  pages.  “Now  the 
same  thing  will  go  on  as  producers  move 
to  the  next  low'er  level,”  he  says,  quickly 
qualifying  the  prediction  as  likely  but  not 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

Not  surprisingly,  “in  the  last  10  to  15 
years,  basis  weights  have  fallen  from  48.8 


grams  to  45  grams  almost  everywhere,” 
Sutton  notes.  “Some  publishers,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “have  now  dropped  to  43  grams, 
but  as  far  as  I  know  that  process  is  not 
moving  quickly  yet.” 

Noting  the  Kamos  City  Star’s  and  a 
few  others’  move  to  26-pound  newsprint, 
consultant  and  veteran  Gannett 
production  executive  Chuck  Blevins  says, 
“There’s  a  point  of  diminishing  returns 

continued  on  next  page 
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Lighter  weight 
and  waste 

In  the  meantime,  many  newspapers 
continue  to  wrestle  with  runability  and 
printability  issues  that  come  with 
moving  to  45-gram  newsprint.  They  also 
continue  trimming  widths  —  the  Tampa 
Tribune  and  Peoria  Journal  Star  among 
those  that  most  recently  joined  the 
slimmer  set. 

“Most  producers  find  it  advantageous 
to  go  to  the  lighter  weights,”  Sutton  says, 
citing  what  he  calls  two  key  factors:  They 
use  less  fiber  and  pay  lower  freight  costs 
per  square  foot  of  paper.  The  price  also 
“ends  up  being  less”  on  a  square-foot 
basis. 
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Demand  be  Damned 


■.  ?  A 


n&D  vs  P&L 


Newsprint  PRODUCERS 

may  not  face  quite  the 

same  raw-material  cost 

increases  sustained  by  ink  and 

plate  manufacturers,  but  they  feel 

the  pinch  for  quality  recovered 

fiber,  the  pressure  to  protect 

ancient  forests  and  waterways,  and 

the  distinct  droop  in  demand 

'among  their  largest  customers. 

1  1  As  otl\er  consumables  suppliers 

invest  to  make  thcAr  own  and  their 

>  /'  customers’  operations  more  effi- 

i  cieht,  many  newsprint  producers 

-  > 

are  bareiy  still  in  business  —  with 
,>  North  America’s  two  largest  just 

^  emerging  from  bankruptcies.  It’s 

hard  to  tell  what  their  research  and 
development  looks  like.  Of  several 


contacted,  only  one  offered  any 
response.  * 

Among  industry  watchers, 
Forestweb’s  Debra  Garcia  is  brief 
and  blunt:  “I’ve  heard  nothing  from 
any  newsprint  companies  that  have 
invested  anything  back  into  their 
mills.  They’re  trying  to  stop  losses. 
They’re  shutting  down  mills.” 

She  then  touches  on  the  related 
matter  of  companies  converting  to 
other,  profitable  grades.  As  she 
puts  it,  “They’re  getting  out  of  the 
newsprint  business,  rather  than 
investing  in  it.” 

But  even  that  —  depending  on 
the  new  product  —  can  require 
investment  in  development.  It’s  a 
point  made  by  RISf  Senior 
Economist  Kevin  Conley.  “I’m  see¬ 
ing  them  do  a  lot  of  research  in 
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shifting  into  other  grades,”  he 
says.  AbitibiBowater,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  now  produce  coated 
papers,  specialty  paper,  light¬ 
weight  containerboard  and  sack 
kraft  paper  at  a  couple  of  its 
Southern  U.S.  mills.  Boise  Inc. 
also  figured  out  how  to  convert  a 
newsprint  line  at  its  DeRidder, 

La.,  mill  to  lightweight  linerboard 
production. 

Catalyst  was  able  to  make 
“what  is  realiy  close  to  SCA 
grade”  through  its  own  R&D 
efforts,  says  Verle  Sutton,  editor 
of  Forestweb’s  Reel  Time  Report, 
referring  to  the  thin,  smooth 
supercalendered  paper  —  a 
groundwood  grade,  like 
'  newsprint  —  used  for  some  mag- 
I  azines  and  inserts.  What’s  more, 

Sutton  says,  with  its  suppliers’ 
help.  Catalyst  also  now  has  come 
up  with  a  No.  4  coated  grade. 

“We’re  looking  to  develop 
products  that  are  not  of  the ' 
newsprint  sector,”  says 
AbitibiBowater  Inc.  Newsprint 
Product  Quality  Vice  President 
David  Keenan,  citing,  among 
other  things,  noh-pubiishing 
grades  and  tissue. 

“Even  the  poorest  newsprint 
manufacturers  are  looking  to 
•  improve  their  products  and* 

h 

continued  from  pa^e  25 
a.s  sheets  gets  thinner.  I  think  we’re 
revisiting  with  newsprint  some  of  the 
problems  we  had  in  the  ’SOs.” 

“Basically,  it’s  going  to  be  harder  to 
have  the  top-quality  newsprint  we  had 
when  we  started  printing  USA  Today^ 
he  concludes,  adding  that  it  is  difficult, 
for  example,  to  get  colors  to  snap  on 
lower  basis-weight  paper. 

For  the  accountants,  45-gram  newsprint 
costs  6.75%  more  than  the  48.8-gram 
sheet,  while  the  43-gram  product  costs 
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maybe  cut  cost  at  the  same  time,” 
says  Sutton. 

With  the  sometime  exception  of 
recycled  products  (see  p.  24), 
newsprint  runs  “much  more 
consistently  and  uniformly”  than 
30  years  ago,  Sutton  says.  Mills 
and  their  suppliers,  he  adds,  “are 
always  doing  thin9s  to  improve 
performance.”  And  while  newspa¬ 
pers  aren’t  exactly  clamoring  for 
whiter,  brighter  newsprint,  he 
notes  opacity  is  one  optical  quality 
that  matters  more  as  basis  weight 
decreases.  What  customers  want, 
he  says,  is  reliable  performance. 

Acknowledging  that  newsprint  is 
under  greater  pressure  than  other 
consumables,  consultant  and  for¬ 
mer  Gannett  production  executive 
Chuck  Blevins  says  quality  is  likely 
more  an  issue  for  newsprint  than 
for  inks  or  plates.  Citing  pinholes 
and  other  blemishes,  he  says,  “The 
effect  on  reproduction  becomes 
more  significant.” 

“The  industry  really  has  no 
money  except  to  fight  and  sur¬ 
vive,”  says  AbitibiBowater’s 
Keenan,  who  outlines  a  research 
focus  similar  to  that  described  by 
plate  and  ink  suppliers  (September 
E&P).  “The  actual  level  of  quality 
and  commitment,”  he  says/  is  not 
so  much  the  labs  as  in  day-to-day 

, ,  ---  '•  M 

10.4%  more  than  48.8-gram. 

When  performing  well  on  press,  the 
lighter-weight  newsprint’s  higher  cost  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  greater  number 
of  pages  that  can  be  printed  from  each 
roll.  Through  better  practices  and/or 
equipment,  some  sites’  control  of  light¬ 
weight  newsprint  reportedly  has  >ielded 
pressroom  performance  superior  to 
their  earlier  experience  with  30-pound 
■Stock.  But  w'hen  web  breaks  and  show- 
through  or  other  print  problems 
increase,  savings  can  turn  negative. 


operations.  “We  do  ^  lot  of  ■  ^ 

baselining,  benchmarking”  to 
drive  mills  to  required  quality  "  •>>r 
levels,  he  says.  “We’re  more  opti¬ 
mizing  our  processes  to  deliver 
that.”  Jr 

The  same  is  true  with  cuv<  .. 
tomers,  whose  pressrooms  can  /  o  • 
achieve  widely  different  results  '  J 
from  the  same  newsprint,  and  \ 
who  sometimes,  ask  for  higher-  . 
quality  newsprint  to  compensate 
for  poor  printing.  “We’ve  been 


into  about  175  pressrooms 


around  the  world,”  Keenan  says, 
benchmarking  and  baselining  for 
quality.  “That’s  my  whole  world  > 
—  partnering  with  publisheri  to 
understand  their  nee^.”  His 
“discovery”  process  range's  frdm 

I.  /  ^  ^ 

comparing  practices  in  different- 
parts  of  the  world  to  finding 
ways  to  reduce  waste. 

^  ^  ir- 

A  new  dimension  of  R&O  is 
especially  evident  at  family- 
owned  Kruger  Inc.  While  sharing 
a  research  emphasis  found 
elsewhere  —  process  improve- 

e  * 

ments,  energy  savings,  effluent  ,  ^ 
reduction,  residue  recycling 
it  also  invests  in  a  host  of  * 

-conservation  efforts  undertaken 
on  its  own  and  with'the  Northern . 
Wildlife  Fund  and  Layal  .-  f/' 


So  as  prices  go  higher,  paper  gets 
lighter  and  newsrooms  write  tighter,  the 
I  pressure  is  on  to  make  every  inch  of 
I  newsprint  count.  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirers  operations  vice  president, 
David  Preisser,  could  easily  have  been 
I  speaking  for  production  managers 
i  everywhere  when  he  remarked,  “We 
'  continually  are  looking  for  ways  to 
reduce  waste  by  improving  our  start¬ 
ups,”  preventing  paper  damage  in  print¬ 
ing,  packaging  and  distribution,  and 
“accounting  for  every  copy.”  B 


f  ^ 
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I  1  I  QuadTech 

I  (www.http://www.quadtechworld.com/en) 

!  AccuCam-based  on-press  quality  control 

What’s  new  One  sensor  combines  color  control  and  web 
inspection.  Along  with  fan-out-control  software,  the  QuadTech 
Color  Control  and  Web  Inspection  System  with  AccuCam  uses  a 
i  proprietary  six-channel  spectral  sensor  for  L'a'b'-based  color 

^  control,  obviating  color  bars  or  gray  bars.  The  system  obtains 

'  aim-point  values  from  a  high-resolution  prepress  file  to  maintain 

accurate  color  by  adjusting  ink  keys,  and  controls  the  fountain  ball 
5  to  improve  color  and  reduce  waste  and  operator  intervention. 

;  At  the  same  time,  it  inspects  all  surfaces,  detects  common  print 

faults,  and  verifies  proper  plating.  Fan-out-control  software  auto- 
:  matically  holds  register  across  the  full  web  width,  using  cameras 

^  to  capture  any  lateral  shift  and  an  interface  with  bustle  devices  for 

;  automatic  correction. 

A  Data  Central  Performance  Reporting  Module  minimizes 


2  I  OneVision 

(www.on8vision.com) 

New  version  of  Amendo  image-enhancement  software 

What’s  ne .  More  options  and  functions,  with  more 
opportunities  to  tailor  the  software  to  meet  production 
requirements.  Amendo  analyzes  each  image  independently  and 
automatically  makes  all  necessary  corrections  and  optimizations 
in  seconds.  Photoshop  PSD  files  can  now  be  imported  and 
processed.  Other  supported  image  formats  also  can  be  output  in 
Photoshop  PSD  format.  Two  layers  can  be  generated,  one 
containing  the  original  and  the  other  the  optimized  image. 
Operators  using  a  page  layout  application  can  switch  between  the 
layers.  Photoshop  EPS  files  also  can  be  imported,  processed  and 
output,  and  other  supported  image  formats  can  be  converted  to 
Photoshop  EPS.  Users  may  set  minimum  printing  dot  values  for 
CMYK  images  and  minimum/maximum  dot  values  for  grayscale 
images.  Amendo  now  checks  if  resolution  is  higher  or  lower  than 


y.ffltvido 


a  preset  value.  Rather  than  modifying  an  entire  image,  Amendo 
adjusts  individual  image  elements  to  obtain  superior  results, 
improving  contrast,  shadow,  highlight,  colors  and  sharpness. 
User  can  compare  original  and  newly  created  images  before 
further  processing.  If  additional  manual  intervention  is  required, 
the  original  is  easily  exported  to  third-party  applications  and  re¬ 
imported  into  Amendo. 


rebates  and  reruns  by  helping  document  and  verify  work  quality. 
The  application  receives,  manages,  stores,  and  displays  data. 
Graphics  and  reports  can  be  generated  using  filters  to  determine 
which  data  to  include. 


ORDERS  &  INSTALLATIONS 

\ 


1  I  CCI  Europe 

(www.ccieurope.com) 

NewsGate  for  A.H.  Belo  Corp. 

What's  new  Select(?d  as  part  of  broader 
efforts  to  increase  efficiency  within  and 
across  print  and  digital  publishing,  the 
project  initially  focuses  on  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  and  includes  integrated 
digital  publishing  using  technology  provid¬ 
ed  by  Escenic.  The  project  aims  to  provide 
readers  with  "more  engaging”  experiences 
and  offer  advertisers  “the  flexibility  they 
need  to  reach  those  audiences,”  Morning 
News  Publisher  and  CEO  Jim  Moroney  said. 
Selection  was  based  partly  on  NewsGate’s 
ability  to  share  content  and  production 
across  several  properties.  Other  expected 
efficiencies  are  bundling  of  all  content 
items  for  print  and  online  in  NewsGate 
story  folders  and  dynamically  updated 
story  budgets.  Morning  News  Websites 
are  expected  to  launch  on  the  system  early 
next  year,  followed  by  print  production 
rollout  in  the  spring. 

2  I  KBA 

(www.kba-print.de/en) 

Commander  CT  press  for  Mittelrhein- 
Verlag,  Koblenz,  Germany 
What’s  new  The  heavily  automated 
four-tower  triplewide  is  slated  for  produc¬ 
tion  in  2012.  Full-color  90,000-cph  press 
will  have  a  maximum  web  width  of  82.67 
inches  and  20-inch  cutoff.  In  addition  to  the 
16-edition  flagship  Rhein-Zeitung,  it  will 
print  free  titles,  inserts  and  contract  work, 
with  total  weekly  print  runs  averaging  1.9 
million  copies.  Benefits  for  targeting  and 
localization  are  “ultra-short  job  and  pagina¬ 
tion  changes,”  Publishing  Manager 
Siegmund  Radtke  said.  KBA  Pastomat  reel- 
stands  for  60-inch-wide  rolls  will  be  under 
the  press  and  part  of  a  KBA  Patras  A  auto¬ 
matic  reel-loading  system.  It  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  select  5/12,  7/12,  and  11/12  ribbons  for 
spadias.  The  compact,  center-opening  four- 
high  towers  will  have  automatic  plate 
changing,  roller  locks  and  color-register 
controls,  cutoff  register  controls,  NipTronic 
bearing  technology,  fan-out  compensation, 
CleanTronic  blanket  washing,  inking-unit 
washing,  and  central  ink  pumping.  The 
order  also  calls  for  six  double  turner  bars, 
two  skip  slitters,  two  Zip’n’Buy  tear-out 
perforation  modules,  two  section  stitchers, 
and  two  KF  5  jaw  folders  with  three-former 
superstructurers.  KBA  ErgoTronic  consoles 
will  incorporate  EasyTronic  automation  for 


fast,  low-waste  startup  and  rundown.  ABB 
will  supply  scheduling,  presetting,  and 
proofing  systems. 

3  I  Nela 

(www.nela-usa.com) 

Punch  benders  installed  from  Mexico 
to  Brazil 

Wha'"''  ne>x  An  EPG  automatic  ink 
system  went  into  one  of  several  large  news¬ 
papers  in  Brazil  that  installed  Nela  prepress 
systems.  Other  equipment  was  supplied  to 
a  newspaper  in  Puerto  Rico  and  to  com¬ 
mercial  printers  in  three  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

Brazil’s  Diario  de  Sao  Paulo  uses  an  inline 
Nela  VCP  (Vision  punch-bender)  to  serve 
two  platesetting  lines;  Hoje  em  Dia,  Belo 
Horizonte,  installed  the  Keycolor  automated 
ink  system  with  SmartFountains  for  its 
three  existing  printing  presses;  Zero  Hora, 
headquartered  in  Porto  Alegre,  ordered  a 
Vision  punch-bender,  two  Benchmark 
three-point  benders  and  modification  to  an 
existing  bender  for  its  four  plants;  the 
300,000-circulation  Folha  de  Sao  Paulo 
uses  four  VCP-M  benders,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  multiple  plate  sizes  and  with  a  capaci¬ 
ty  exceeding  900  plates  per  hour.  Also,  El 
Nuevo  Dia,  Puerto  Rico’s  largest  newspaper, 
bought  its  third  Vision  punch-bender  to 
expand  its  prepress  capabilities. 

On  the  commercial  side,  orders  were 
placed  by  Brazil’s  Plural  Grafica  for  a  Vision 
punch-bender.  Transcontinental  Mexico  for 
a  three-point  bender,  and  World  Color  in 
Peru  for  extensive  plate  automation  and 
handling. 

4  I  Eastman  Kodak 

(gaphics.kodak.com) 

Trendsetters  at  two  Natchitoches  Times 
Inc.  properties 


What’s  new 

Having  experienced 
improved  prepress 
speed,  image  quali¬ 
ty  and  consistency. 
The  Natchitoches 
(La.)  Times 
recommended 
the  same  CTP 
solutions  to  its 
sister  publication, 
the  twice-weekly 
Douglas  (Ga.) 
Enterprise,  in  its 
transition  from 
analog  platemaking.  Seeking  a  digital 
option  that  would  fit  its  space  and  fill  its 
output  needs  (including  other  papers  and 
commercial  work),  the  Times  implemented 
Kodak  Trendsetter  News  thermal  plateset¬ 
ting  and  PF-N  non-process  plates,  along 
with  Prinergy  Evo  workflow  and  Preps 
imposition  software.  Also  printing  a  free 
weekly  shopper  and  commercial  work,  the 
Enterprise,  like  the  Times,  sought  faster 
output  and  better  image  quality.  Switching 
because  film  is  not  as  accurate  as  CTP,  the 
paper  also  anticipates  consistency  and 
quicker  turnaround. 

5  I  Ferag 

(www.ferag.com/en) 

EasySert  inserter  intallations 

What*'  new  Since  its  early  installations, 
the  two  year-old  inserter  has  found  its  way 
into  newspapers,  magazines  and  commercial 
printers  in  sizes  ranging  from  two  or  four 
hopper  stations  to  the  biggest  site,  with 
32  insert  infeeds,  in  Augsburg,  Germany, 
where  it  is  used  for  direct-mail  packages 
and  advertising  freesheets.  Other  long 
EasySert  lines  are  now  run  at  Heilbronner 
Stimme  and  at  Weiss-Druck  in  Monschau. 

At  itstlsterheide  facility,  DVH  Weiss-Druck 
also  operates  a  line  with  eight  infeeds.  Also 
running  eight  stations  is  Saxony-based 
newspaper  house  Torgau  Druck.  The 
machine  also  processes  magazines  in 
Austria,  Finland,  and  France.  The  modular, 
variable-format  EasySert  offers  three  easy- 
to-change  opening  devices,  repair  in  the 
gathering  process  for  stable  production  at 
speeds  of  25,000  cph,  integration  with 
Ferag  stitching,  edge  trimming  and  other 
options,  expansion  with  JetFeeder  hoppers, 
and  straightforward  integration,  with  infeed¬ 
ing  via  the  JetFeeder  universal  hopper,  logs 
or  MultiDisc. 
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Newspapers  negotiate  a  changed  media  environment  with  new  reporting  ruies, 
pricing  chaiienges  and  distribution  options 

By  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Newspaper  circulation  may 
be  shrinking  at  many  papers, 
but  it’s  assuming  a  bigger 
role  than  ever  before. 

’  •  Y 
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PCI  DSS  Compliance  should  be  simple. 

RIGHT? 

V  ^  ' 

After  all  there  are  supposed  to  be  only  12  recjuirements  that  need  to  be  met  in 
order  to  satisfy  PCI  Compliance. 

In  truth,  there  are  over  200  sub-recjuirements  that  need  to  be  met  and 
continually  managed,  turning  that  PCI  headache  into  a  persistent,  throbbing  and 
ultimately  expensive  migraine. 

ISD  has  the  solution.  Come  to  the  PCiSLAND  and  relax...  Instead  of  trying  to 
manage  PCI  compliance  for  a  network  of  systems,  let  us  show  you  how  our 
PCiSLAND  will  simplify  and  secure  your  payment  card  handling. 

s  I 

Contact  ISD  today  for  more  information 

PCISLAND@ISD.CA  WWW.1SD.CA  (514)459-0200 


I 


As  ADVERTISING  DECLINES  DUE  TO  THE  CONTINUING  POOR  ECONOMIC  climate  and  the 
migration  to  digital  media,  circulation  must  contribute  more  to  a  newspaper’s  revenue. 
Circ  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  tossing  a  paper  at  the  front  door  before  the  household 
departs  for  work  or  school.  Now  it  must  reach  subscribers  and  non-subscribers  alike  with 
a  wide  variety  of  packages,  with  advertising  content  that  can  vary  from  door  to  door. 


And  now  daily  newspapers  that  are 
members  of  the  nation’s  biggest  and 
most  influential  circulation  auditor  will 
have  to  report  circulation  in  a  much  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  Advertisers  and  ad  agency 
buyers  will  now  have  the  most  detailed 
picture  yet  of  a  newspaper’s  marketing 
strengths  —  or  weaknesses. 

The  sweeping  reporting  changes  craft¬ 
ed  over  three  years  of  work  by  the  Audit  i 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  and  numerous 
task  forces  took  effect  Oct.  1,  with  the 
first  reports  to  come  out  for  the  March 
2011  reporting  period. 

For  the  first  time,  newspapers  that 
publish  so-called  branded  editions  — 
products  a  paper  publishes  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name,  such  as  commuter  dailies  or 
Spanish-language  newspapers  —  can 
now  include  those  numbers  in  their 
bottom-line  “total  average  circulation,” 
even  if  they  are  free  -distribution  papers. 

And  papers  that  publish  in  many 
forms  —  print,  mobile,  e-readers,  etc.  — 
may  be  able  to  count  that  circulation 
multiple  times. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  reporting 
forms  eliminate  the  notorious  “other” 
paid  circulation  category,  where  it  was 
also  possible  to  stash  circulation  that 
advertisers  might  not  want  to  buy,  with 
new  and  detailed  classifications. 


Transparent  motives 

“The  new  rules  will  provide  much  more 
clarity  and  transparency  to  circulation 
numbers,”  says  Merle  K.  Davidson,  mar¬ 
ket  media  director  for  J.C.  Penney 
Corporation  Inc.  and  ABC’s  current 
chairman.  “They’ll  also  provide  clarity  to 
all  the  different  platforms  that  newspa¬ 
pers  publish.” 

The  new  reports  recognize  that  daily 
newspapers  are  now  spinning  out  publi¬ 
cations  that  may  not  look  like  the  so- 
called  core  product,  but  have  hefty  circu¬ 


lation  or  distribution  numbers  —  such  as 
the  youth-oriented  RedEye  published  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  or  Briefing,  the 
digest-like  paper  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  delivers  free  to  certain  high-end 
households. 

“The  driver  of  [the  new  rules]  was  to 
allow'  newspapers  to  report  to  advertisers 
their  total  media  footprint,”  explains 
1  Michael  Lavery,  the  Audit  Bureau’s  presi- 


I  dent  and  managing  director.  “We 
anticipate  some  newspapers  to  have  10 
[  or  more  branded  editions  in  their 
reports.” 

j  ABC  last  year  began  counting  as 

I  “paid  circulation”  any  newspaper 
copies  that  are  sold  for  any  price, 
including  a  penny,  something  ABC 
had  allowed  Canadian  newspapers  to 
continued  on  page  34 


75C  is  the  new  50C 


Americans  are  plunking  down  three  quarters  to  get  a  newspaper  thes^  days. 
A  Newspaper  Association  of  America  analysis  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  member  newspapers  shows  48.5%  now  have  a  weekday  cbver' 
price  of  75  cents.  Some  43%  remain  at  50  cents,  and  43  newspapers,  or  6%,  are 
charging  a  buck.  -  * 

Sunday  prices  haven’t  jumped  that  much,  the  NAA  found.  The  most  popular 
price  point  continues  tb  be  $1.50,  with  37%  of  the  papers  sporting  that  cover 
price.  Just  99  papers,  or  17%  of  the  member  papers,  are  charging  $2.00  on 
Sundays. 

“Publishers  are  more  hesitant  to  make  changes  on  Sunday,  where  the  loss  bf 
insert  revenue  due  to  lower  sales  volume  is  easy  to  calculate,”  says  John  Murray, 
NAA’s  vice  president  of  audience  development.  “And  a  25-cent  increase  is  less 
than  a  20%  increase  for  most  newspapers.  That  means  a  newspaper  can  be  left 
with  a  minimal  increase  in  revenue  after  projecting  lower  sales  volume.” 
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What  price  ‘wanted-ness’? 


11 


For  decades,  the  audit  bureau  of  circulations 

preached  that  paid  circulation  was  the  best  circulation, 
that  advertisers  should  value  paid  most  highly  because  it 
showed  a  reader’s  “wanted-ness.”  Since  it  began  to  lower  its 
“paid-circulation”  definition,  first  to  25%  of  a  so-called  basic 
subscription  and  then  to  any  price  at  all,  including  a  penny,  ABC 
has  had  to  endure  sniping  from  cynics  who  say  deeply  discount¬ 
ed  copies  in  paid  circ  is  just  a  way  of  disguising  circulation 
declines. 

Paid  is  still  a  big  deal  for  many  advertisers.  “When  someone 
pays  for  something,  it  shows  they  think  it  has  value,”  says  Ed 
Cicale,  vice  president/media  services  for  AutoNation  Inc.  and  an 
advertiser  director  on  ABC’s  board. 

But  it  turns  out  that  the  conventional  wisdom  about  the  con¬ 
nection  between  paid  and  “wanted-ness”  is  just  wrong. 

When  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America  conducted 
research  on  the  issue,  it  drew  a  surprising  conclusion.  “What  we 
found  is  that  there  is  not  a  correlation  between  price  paid  and 


likelihood  of  reading,  how  thoroughly  they  read  the  paper, 
and  how  they  respond  to  advertising,”  says  John  Murray, 

NAA’s  vice  president  of  audience  development. 

Customers  with  discounted  subscriptions  and  those  paying 
the  full  freight  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  reading  their 
copies,  about  43  minutes.  NAA  measured  “engagement”  with 
advertising  by  surveying  readers’  level  of  attention  to  ads.  The 
level  was  pretty  high  at  any  price  point,  but  customers  with 
discounted  subscriptions  were  actually  somewhat  more  likely 
then  full-cost,  seven-day  subscribers  to  report  they  “thoroughly” 
read  the  advertising  in  a  newspaper. 

“That  whole  wanted-ness  thing  doesn’t  hold  up,”  Murray 
says.  “Once  it’s  a  paid  publication,  how  much  they  pay  doesn’t 
seem  to  matter.” 

There’s  also  not  a  v/hole  lot  of  difference  between  single-copy 
readers  who  pay  for  the  copy  or  pick  it  up  for  free.  Paying  cus¬ 
tomers  report  reading  the  paper  for  33  minutes.  That’s  longer 
than  free-copy  readers  —  by  60  seconds. 


Thank  you  to  all  of  our  partners  for  making  2010  the  best  year  ever! 


We  differentiate  on  performance 
and  partnership. . .  our  growth  is 
a  testament  to  that  commitment 


'  Management 


ACI,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  Print  Media  Distributors,  is 
the  only  company  who  provides  the  full  portfolio  of  delivery 
services  including: 

•  Paid  Home  Delivery 

•  TMC  Distribution 

•  Rack  and  Single  Copy 

•  Sunday  Select  Targeted  Deliveries 

CELEBRATING  KEY  HIGHLIGHTS; 

Completed  industries'  largest  TMC  conversion  of 
1 .6  million  packages  tor  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 

Launched  highly  successful  TMC  program  of  over  500k 
packages  tor  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 

Expanded  our  Northeast  Region  -  successfully  integrated 
TMC  program  tor  Springfield  Republican. 

Opening  division  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  Major  Metro. 
More  than  doubled  our  Paid  Home  Delivery  volume 
Delivery  of  250  million  packages  to  over  10  million 
households  in  U  S.  in  2010. 

By  bundling  our  services,  we  can  provide  you  with  the 
lowest  outsourced  cost  structure  available  in  the  industry. 

For  more  information  regarding  ACI  and  its  services,  contact 
David  Morel.  Chief  Operating  Officer,  at  (562)  805-7681 . 


AMERICAN 

CIRCULATION 

INNOVATIONS 


www.acicirculation.com 
1 501  W.  Wardlow  Rd.  •  Long  Beach.  CA  9081 0 
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continued from  page  32 
do  for  the  better  part  of  two  decades  and 
a  long-standing  and  common  practice 
among  magazine  publishers.  Under  the 
new  rules,  newspapers  will  also  be  able 
to  count  non-print  products  as  paid  cir¬ 
culation  if  they  receive  at  least  5%  of  the 


price  of  the  first,  or  base,  subscription. 
One  example  would  be  a  three-day  print 
subscription  offered  for  $100  a  year.  The 
paper  could  offer  a  subscription  for  digi¬ 
tal  editions  the  four  other  days  for  an 
additional  $5  a  year,  and  count  all  those 
copies  as  paid. 


The  reporting  now  requires  more  detail 
on  “verified  circulation,”  print  copies  or 
editions  on  digital  media  that  are  free  but  M 
targeted  to  households  by  the  newspaper  j/ 

or  requested  by  a  consumer.  |1 

Advertisers  will  know  exactly  what  w 

they  are  buying  from  newspapers,  says 


Static  over  status  of  independent  contractors 


The  fight  over  independent  contract  status  for 

newspaper  carriers  —  a  battle  that  many  publishers  fig¬ 
ured  was  settled  decades  ago  in  courts  and  federal  | 

agencies  —  may  be  re-igniting.  j 

Signs  of  the  coming  battle  abound,  labor  experts  warn.  | 

Legislation  that  would  tighten  the  standard  for  claiming  inde-  | 
pendent  contractor  status  is  pending  in  Congress.  The  National  | 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  a  new  chairman  who  dissented  on  a  | 

landmark  2005  case  holding  that  newspaper  carriers  were  | 

independent  contractors.  The  IRS  is  adding  personnel  to  chal-  I 
lenge  more  independent  contractor  claims.  Cash-strapped 
states,  their  unemployment  benefit  funds  dwindling  in  the  job¬ 
less  recovery  of  the  Great  Recession,  are  casting  about  for  new  | 
sources  of  revenue. 

And  then  there’s  the  case  of  Freedom  Communications, 
which  last  year  agreed  to  a  $28.9  million  settlement  with  carri¬ 
ers  who  claimed  they  were  actually  employees  of  its  flagship 
Orange  County  Register.  (The  amount  the  carriers  will  actually  | 

get  is  certain  to  be  dramatically  lower  because  of  Freedom’s  j 

bankruptcy.  The  settlement  also  was  not  an  admission  the  car¬ 
riers  were  employees.) 

“Independent-contractor  status  is  under  assault  nationwide 

i 

right  now,”  declares  L.  Michael  Zinser,  the  management-side  j 
attorney  who  heads  Nashville-based  Zinser  Law  Firm.  j 

Zinser  isn’t  so  much  worried  about  the  O.C.  Register  settle-  | 
ment  —  “That  hasn’t  been  a  game-changer  as  far  as  I  can  see,”  | 

he  says  —  but  he  says  newspapers  should  be  worried  about  | 

challenges  that  wind  up  in  front  of  the  NLRB.  President  Obama 
appointed  Wilma  Liebman  as  chairman  of  the  board,  which  in 
2005  ruled  that  carriers  at  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  j 
were  indeed  independent  contractors  as  the  newspaper  con-  j 

tended.  Liebman  dissented  in  that  case,  borrowing  from  I 

i 

European  courts  the  concept  of  “dependent  contractors,”  that  is,  j 
that  individuals  cannot  be  independent  contractors  because  they  i 
do  not  havQ  the  same  bargaining  power  of  large  companies.  j 
“Liebman  was  frank  about  saying  she  is  hostile  to  the  inde-  | 
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pendent  contract  concept,”  says  Zinser. 

Publishers  also  need  to  keep  an  eye  on  two  bills  he  says  are 
designed  to  attack  independent-contractor  status,  including 
one  amending  the  federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  called  the 
“Employee  Misclassification  Prevention  Act.” 

The  IRS  is  already  targeting  newspapers,  says  Zinser,  who 
personally  handled  four  such  cases  in  the  last  year  alone.  In 
each  case,  the  IRS  sent  the  publisher  a  Form  SS-8,  used  to 
determine  employment  status.  Zinser’s  advice:  Don’t  fill  out 
the  form,  but  send  a  letter  explaining  the  carrier  in  question  is 
a  “direct  seller”  under  terms  of  the  Small  Business  Job 
Protection  Act  of  1996. 

John  Murray,  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America’s  vice 
president  of  audience  development,  sees  the  bigger  threat  at  the 
state  level,  where  the  agencies  that  have  to  come  up  with  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  are  looking  for  revenue.  “They’re  not 
looking  for  a  landmark  case  that  would  make  the  independent 
contractors  be  employers,  but  they  would  like  independent  con¬ 
tractors  to  contribute  to  unemployment  insurance,”  he  says.  “I 
will  say  newspapers  have  had  to  pay  a  lot  more  attention  to  the 
status  of  their  independent  contractors.” 

One  way  to  avoid  the  problem,  of  course,  is  outsourcing 
distribution.  “There’s  no  question  those  relationships  are 
independent  contractors,”  Murray  says.  “That’s  happened  at  a 
lot  of  papers,  and  while  I  hesitate  to  say  it’s  a  reaction  to  [fears 
about  challenges  to  the  status  of  carriers],  it’s  an  element  of 
how  things  have  evolved.” 

At  CIPS  Marketing  Group,  one  of  the  nation’s  biggest  compa¬ 
nies  for  outsourced  newspaper  alternative  delivery,  all  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  are  required  to  file  a  so-called  DBA 
(doing  business  as)  statement. 

“Our  deliverers  generally  have  two  ot  three  people  working  for 
them,  and  the  fact  that  they’re  doing  different  things  all  day  and 
we  allow,  in  fact  encourage  them,  to  do  projects  for  other  com¬ 
panies  demonstrates  the  independent-contractor  status,”  says 
CIPS’  vice  president  of  business  development,  Kennedy  Higdon. 

■'% 
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RULES  OF  ENGAGEMENT 


John  Murray,  the  Newspaper  ! 

Association  of  America’s  vice  president  j 
of  audience  development. 

“If  you  look  at  the  digital  categories,  j 

you’ll  see  how  much  circulation  is  NIE  i 

(Newspaper  In  Education),  how  much  is  j 
home-delivered,  what’s  going  to  a  hotel,  j 
what’s  in  the  university  program,”  he 
says.  “If  you’re  an  insert  advertiser  and 
all  you’re  interested  in  is  how  much  cir-  | 
culation  is  home-delivered,  it’s  there.  The  ' 
digital  edition  number  isn’t  going  to  have  i 
a  whole  lot  of  value  to  insert  advertisers.  ! 
Well,  that’s  fine,  but  it  doesn’t  mean  the 
newspaper  shouldn’t  report  it.  It’s  up  to 
the  newspaper  and  the  advertisers  to 
assign  value  to  the  numbers.” 

Apples  and  oranges?  j 

One  thing  advertisers  won’t  be  able  to 
do  is  compare  circulation  numbers 
meaningfully  to  past  figures  because  of 
the  addition  of  branded  editions  in  the 
top-line  number.  That’s  occasioned  some 
comments  from  industry  hands  such  as 
blogger  Alan  D.  Mutter,  who  writes  a  ! 


column  for  Ei^P. 

“While  there  are  good  and  valid 
reasons  for  many  of  the  changes  in  the 
complex  circulation  rules  adopted  by 
publishers  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  a 
not-so-unintended  consequence  of  these 
changes  is  that  they  will  make  it  all  but 
impossible  to  compare  newspaper 
circulation  in  March  2011,  with  circula¬ 
tion  in  March  2010,”  Mutter  wrote  on  his 
“Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur”  blog. 

But  that’s  the  wrong  way  of  looking  at 
it,  argues  NAA’s  Murray. 

“People  say,  how  are  we  going  to  com¬ 
pare  the  old  numbers  to  the  new  figures,” 
he  says.  “We’re  going  to  have  to  let  go  of 
the  past  to  embrace  this.  The  bottom  line 
of  it  is  that  this  is  a  path  that  looks  at 
both  where  we  are  now  and  to  the  future 
—  and  doesn’t  look  into  the  rearview 
mirrors.” 

The  rules,  ABC  directors  say,  were 
crafted  with  plenty  of  buy-in  from  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  that  together  hold 
two-thirds  of  the  voting  seats  on  ABC’s 
board  and  newspapers,  which  have  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  one-third  of  the  seats. 

“Nobody  should  assume  the  board  con- 


j  venes  for  dinner  one  evening  and  hatch- 
!  es  some  self-serving  new  rules,”  says  Kirk 
Davis,  president  and  COO  of  GateHouse 
Media.  “The  governance  process  within 
ABC  is  intense  and  commendable.  The 
;  board  and  various  committees  spent  over 
two  years  crafting  the  new  framework  for 
reporting  newspaper  media  across  multi¬ 
ple  platforms.  The  balancing  act  comes 
I  down  to  safeguarding  the  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  rules  and  reporting  that 
evolved  over  generations  with  the  social 
changes  in  media  habits  and  consump¬ 
tion  that  we’ve  seen  in  recent  years.” 

The  market  would  have  the  ultimate 
veto  if  the  new  .standards  did  not  strike 
that  balance,  Davis  adds. 

Because  of  the  long  drafting  process, 
advertisers  know  what  they’re  getting, 
i  and  they  like  it,  says  J.C.  Penney’s 
i  Davidson:  “We  have  involved  so  many 
j  advertisers  and  agencies  in  these  task 
forces  that  I  don’t  think  this  will  be  a 
surprise  to  anyone.” 

I  Advertisers  should  be  happy,  adds  ABC 
president  I^avery:  “This  gives  them  the 
transparency  and  accountability  they 
haven’t  had  before.”  gj 
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MC  ISTRIBUTOR 


“0//r  partnership  with  Cl  PS  has  been  a  real  success 
story  for  our  I'MC  program.  Cl  PS  has  helped  us 
slash  distribution  costs  and  has  presented  our 
readers  with  a  higher  quality  delivery  service.  ” 

Aaron  Kotarek,  Vice  President 
Circulation  dr  Distribution, 
Press- Enterprise  Company,  Riverside  CA 
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Delivering  Options 


Newspapers  dont  want  to  be  paperboys 

anymore,  and  are  quitting  their  routes  at  an 
accelerating  speed. 

“It’s  not  a  core  competency  —  we  have  to  get  out  of  the 
business  of  running  trucks,”  says  William  J.  Higginson, 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  the  18-daily  Journal 
Register  Co.  Last  year,  the  chain  turned  over  the  business 
of  delivering  its  hometown  daily.  The  Trentonian  in  Trenton, 
N.J.  to  Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment  (PFC),  an 
outsourcing  of  distribution  that  is  becoming  common. 

“We’re  having  our  best  year  ever,”  says  David  Morel, 
director  of  strategic  planning  and  development  for  another 
big  outsourced  distribution  company,  American  Circulation 
Innovations.  ACI  just  won  an  expansion  of  its  contract  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  with  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution,  where  it  is  now  delivering  just  over  1  million 
TMC  (total  market  coverage)  and  375,000  SMC  (selective 
market  coverage)  packages. 

In  a  sense,  choosing  to  outsource  delivery  is  the  first  step 
in  newspapers’  response  to  the  digital  future.  Just  as  with 
the  decision  to  manufacture  the  physical  newspapers, 
publishers  face  a  choice  in  delivery:  Outsource  —  or  go  big 
into  the  delivery  business. 

In  October,  for  instance,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  turned 
delivery  of  single-copy  sales  in  the  Chicago  city  limits  to  its 
editorial  rival,  the  Chicago  Tribune.  With  that  agreement, 
the  Trib  now  distributes  100%  of  Sun-Times  Media’s  dailies 
in  the  city  and  suburbs.  Off-loading  delivery  “will  allow  us 
to  focus  on  where  we  can  add  the  most  value  to  Chicago 
Sun-Times  advertisers  and  readers,”  says  Sun-Times  Media 
President  and  COO  Rick  Surkamer. 

Up  the  road  in  Milwaukee,  the  Journal  Sentinel  took  the 
opposite  tack,  creating  a  distribution  business.  The  Journal 


contribute  almost  $6  million  in  revenue  this  year,  according 
to  Publisher  Betsy  Brenner. 

But,  in  a  practice  that’s  also  increasingly  common,  the 
Journal  Sentinel  is  also  a  delivery-outsourcing  customer: 
Gannett  Co.  newspapers  deliver  the  Milwaukee  paper  in 
northeastern  Wisconsin. 

A  big  growth  area  for  outsource-distribution  companies 
are  TMCs  and  other  delivery  packages  to 
non-subscribers,  which  newspapers  traditionally  mailed  to 
households. 

“There’s  definitely  a  pretty  fast  move  lately  from 
the  Post  Office  to  alternative  delivery,”  says  Kennedy 
Higdon,  vice  president  of  business  development  for  Los 
Angeles-based  CIPS  Marketing  Group,  Inc.  “Basically  news¬ 
papers  are  taking  it  in-house  or,  more  often,  contracting 
with  the  small  handful  of  alternative  delivery  companies  like 
us.  With  the  postal  rate  hikes  and  the  talk  of  eliminating 
Saturday  delivery  and  maybe  eliminating  Tuesday,  newspa¬ 
pers  find  they’re  not  getting  what  they  originally  signed  up 
for  —  reliable  delivery  at  a  competitive  rate.” 

Outsource  distributors  also  bring  more  technology  and 
efficiency  to  delivery  than  newspapers  could  do  with  their 
carrier  force,  Higdon  says.  “You  can’t  lump  alternative  deliv¬ 
ery  carriers  in  with  guys  distributing  door-hangers,”  he  says. 
“Our  guys  know  what  houses  to  hit  and  what  ones  to  skip. 
The  single  biggest  mistake  newspapers  make  when  they 
take  on  alternative  delivery  themselves  is  [delivering  to]  do- 
not-deliver  households.  In  a  number  of  markets  there  have 
been  blogging  and  Facebook  movements  against  the 
deliverers,  with  local  news  reports  and  movements  to  boy¬ 
cott  advertisers.” 

The  technology  of  bigger  outsource  deliverers  also 
ensures  that  packages  actually  are  delivered  where  they 


Sentinel  was  taking  on  more  commercial  work. 


are  supposed  to  —  important  in  such 


printing  for  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  It  just  made 
sense  to  sell  the  papers  on  out¬ 
sourcing  delivery  as  well,  says 
Vice  President  of  Operations 
Sheila  Davidson.  The 
business  of  delivering  such  ' 

papers  as  The  New  York  Times, 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  other  dailies  will 


delivery  strategies  as  Sunday  Select, 
says  ACI’s  Morel.  “We  have  GPS 
technology  that  reports  what  streets 
our  carriers  are  on,  how  fast 
they’re  going,  so  we  can  verify 
carrier  results,”  he  says. 
“Newspapers  just  don’t  have  that 
technology.  And  verification  is  criti¬ 
cal  when  you  are  delivering  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  packages.” 
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WITH  THE  EXCLUSIVE 


For  decades,  marketers  have 
used  the  E&P  Market  Guide  as 
a  planning  tool,  relying  on  the 
rich  demographic  and  econom¬ 
ic  tables  to  prepare  remarkably 
accurate  annual  projections. 
Now  in  its  86th  printing,  the 
2010  E&P  Market  Guide  is 
better  than  ever!  With  newly 
updated  data  throughout  the 
book,  and  carefully  constructed 
forecasts  based  on  more  than 
90  individual  variables  drawn 
from  Department  of  Commerce 
data  and  reports  from  city 
chambers  of  commerce  from 
across  the  country,  the  2010 
edition  of  this  indispensable 
tool  is  a  must-have  for 
marketers  in  all  industries. 

NEW  FOR  2010!  The  "Better 
Living  Index,"  a  relocation 
guide,  includes  new  ranking 
tables  that  compare  costs  of 
living  information,  crime  data, 
and  education  by  city. 
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PLUS... Critical  market  data 
for  more  than  1,600  cities  and 
all  3,096  US  counties  and 
descriptions  of  all  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets. 

EXCLUSIVE  MARKET 
RANKING  TABLES 

Exclusive  year-end  projections 
tell  how  every  MSA  and  the 
top  250  counties  and  cities 
with  daily  newspapers  will 
stack  up  by  year-end.  Includes 
population,  disposable 
income,  personal/household 
income,  and  total  retail  sales 
by  category. 

A  SPECIAL  SECTION 
FOR  RETAIL  SALES  AND 
FORECASTS  WITH 
STATE-BY-STATE  DATA. 
CANADIAN  MARKET  DATA 
...  and  COMPREHENSIVE 
MAPS  for  MSAs,  CMAs, 
and  all  cities  where  a  daily 
newspaper  is  published. 


FOR  FASTER  SERVICE  CALL  888.732.7323  OR  949.660.6150  (OUTSIDE  U.S.) 

The  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  is  just  S160 
plus  $15  shipping/handling 


Or  send  order  with  payrr.ent  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Directories,  P.O.  Box  25859,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92799 
www.mediainfo.com/marketguide 
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Steve  Jobs 
Ran 

Chicago  Tribune 
and  Not 
Apple  Inc.? 


The  Superman  of  Innovative  Technology 
Offers  Personalized  Newspapers  and  News 
Sold  a  La  Carte 

By  Jeff  Fleming 
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PHE  Chicago  Tribune  is  probably  not  on  Jobs’ 
acquisition  list,  but  the  following  blueprint 
is  how  he  might  strategize  its  metamor¬ 
phosis  —  and  since  new  thinking  is  what 
newspapers  need,  what  better  choice  than 
,  to  tninK  outside  the  Apple. 

I  imagine  his  first  thought  is  “tablet,”  and  the 
first  requirement  he  would  make  to  his  new  employ¬ 
ees  is,  “Buy  one  and  get  to  know  it;  this  is  your  fu¬ 
ture.”  J^bs  applies  his  proven  marketing  acumen  and 
requires  writers  no  longer  specify  a  “tablet”  as  an 
“iPad”  (thus  no  longer  giving  Apple  continuous  free 
'^>advertising).  He  takes  it  further  and  requires  his  staff 
^  to  rename  the  “tablet”  with  a  name  that  would  sub- 
xliminally  associate  newspapers  with  tablets,  such  as 
newspad  —  similar  to  the  soy  industry’s  strategy, 
which  piggybacked  its  advertising  campaign  on  the 
milk  industry  and  launched  its  brand  as  “soy  milk,” 
when  in  fact,  it’s  “soy  juice”  (soy  juice  and  Wheaties 
doesn’t  sound  like  a  breakfast  of  champions). 


A  reader  who  is  only  interested  in  reading  the 
Chicaj^o  Tribune  sports  seetion  has  the  ability  to 
order  it  a  la  earte  and  pay  only  75  eents  a  month. 

www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Evolve  and  Prosper 


Power  to  the  People 


Like  a  21st  century  Nostradamus,  Jobs  predicts  news- 
pads  and  apps  are  going  to  put  newspapers  back  on 
top.  Newspads  create  the  perfect  environment  to  sell  a 
well-defined  product  —  with  a  front  and  a  back  page 
(a  beginning  and  an  end)  —  not  an  infinite  web  of  mass 
information,  with  disruptive  banner  ads  seducing  users 
to  click  into  a  black  hole. 

Jobs  has  said  that  apps  are  leaving  search  and  Web 
browsing  in  the  rear-view  mirror.  This  statement  is  news¬ 
papers’  portkey  to  survival  and  success;  it  will  unlock  the 
gateway  to  publishing’s  future  —  seize  the  “daily.” 

Jobs  knows  newspads  are  already  replacing  textbooks 
in  many  school  districts  across  the  country,  quickly  be¬ 
coming  Generation  Z’s  learning  device.  He  realizes  there 
are  too  many  news  sources,  too  many  websites,  too 
much  information  crowding  the  Internet.  “Simplify”  is  a 
key  word  in  Apple  Inc.’s  mission  statement  (which  Jobs 
would  implement  at  the  Tribune).  The  tangled  menagerie 
of  news  available  online  is  anything  but  simple  and  is 
absolutely  no  place  for  a  newspaper  to  make  money, 
especially  with  millions  of  news-sucking  aggregators. 

Jobs  diligently  negotiates  an  alliance  with  a  newspad 
manufacturer  committed  to  developing,  producing,  and 
selling  electronic  reading  devices  and,  unlike  iPad,  with 
no  current  or  future  intentions  of  slipping  its  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  publishers,  editors,  writers,  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  circulation  directors.  (Jobs  would  not  let  one 
rotten  Apple  spoil  his  newspaper’s  financial  future). 


Enter  the  personalized  newspaper.  Designed  to  em¬ 
power  EVERY  man,  woman,  teenager,  and  child  of  every 
demographic  —  while  generating  huge  revenues.  Stop 
reading  if  you  have  no  intention  of  implementing  a  news- 
pad  and  app  in  your  business  model  —  your  time  will  be 
better  spent  writing  your  obituary. 

For  the  past  304  years,  newspapers  have  provided 
readers  with  a  “news  meal”  and  served  it  the  way  Moms 
served  dinner  in  the  1950s,  “like  it  or  not,  eat  it.”  Over 
time  the  single  serving  became  a  12-course  meal,  includ¬ 
ing  main  section,  sports,  business,  calendar,  classifieds, 
real  estate,  fashion,  travel,  automotive,  etc.  But,  in 
today’s  world,  technology  enables  newspapers  to  serve 
news  buffet  style,  allowing  picky  subscribers  to  choose 
what  they  want  to  read  —  within  a  budget  they  deter¬ 
mine,  not  the  newspapers. 
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Cherry  Pick  Your  News 

Jobs  simplifies  user-friendly  instructions  to  easily  create  a  daily 
newspaper,  personalized  for  the  individual  customer’s  taste.  He 
begins  by  collecting  personal  data  upon  customer  sign-up,  which 
enhances  the  user  experience  as  well  as  adding  value  for  advertis¬ 
ers.  Once  customer  data  has  been  collected,  the  reader  is  directed 
to  a  menu  that  closely  matches  his  or  her  profile  (a  55-year-old 
male  will  not  be  interested  in  a  news  menu  designed  for  a  17-year- 
old  female  and  vice  versa).  The  key  is  to  offer  information  that 
appeals  to  each  segment  of  the  market,  allowing  customers  to 
choose  what  type  of  news  they  want.  Because  the  news  categories 
are  offered  individually,  customers  are  charged  only  for  the 
categories  they  select.  A  reader  who  is  only  interested  in  reading 
the  Chicago  Tribune  sports  section  has  the  ability  to  order  it  a  la 
carte  and  pay  only  75  cents  a  month. 

Similar  to  the  news  sections  in  today's  newspapers,  subscribers 
choose  from  multiple  categories  (global  news,  domestic  news, 
local  news,  sports,  business,  real  estate,  arts,  opinion,  classifieds, 
comics,  religion,  etc.)  General  categories  also  include  sub  menus. 
For  example,under  business,  customers  can  narrow  their  choices  to 
global  markets,  personal  investing,  retirement,  futures  and  savings 
advice.  Besides  news  topics,  readers  can  also  purchase  stories 
from  their  favorite  columnists  or  specific  reporters. 


Broaden  Your  Market 

The  combinations  and  choices  are  almost  endless.  Prebundled 
news  packages  with  set  prices  would  also  be  offered.  News  pack¬ 
ages  geared  to  kids,  teens  or  seniors  as  well  as  packages  geared 
for  the  genera!  population.  Jobs  offers  teens  news  about  subjects 
they  are  interested  in,  written  by  their  peers  —  with  graphics  that  g 
appeal  to  their  voguish  youth.  Customers  could  order  audio  op-  % 
tions  (another  revenue  stream)  and  have  their  newspapers  read  to  ° 

them  on  their  morning  commute  —  no  more  excuses  about  not  g 

having  enough  time  to  ‘read’  the  newspaper.  ^ 
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[  Chicago  Tribune  Daily  News  Produced  Exclusively  for  Michael  Jordan 
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Health  &  Medicine 
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Real  Estate 


Global  News 
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Lebanese  leaders  portoay  h«$ 
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Probtem  Documents 
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Search  Halted  for  Missmg 
Chicago  Hiker 
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missing  m  the  western  Cotora 
mountains  has  been  . 

AM  female  crew  renovates  a 
Habitat  homo  in  CIgin 
Pilar  Garesa  is  on  hei  way  to 
owmnq  her  first  home 


Port  Chicago  Transformed 
Into  en  Outdoor  Clessroom 

The  s>te.  a  natiorval  menxiriat, 
IS  open  fur  instiudion 
Top  to  travel  temptations 
Even  those  of  us  pinching  our 
pennies  r>eed  regular  fixes  of 
travel.  The  journeys  car 
Relundablo  Discounts 
Minimiie  risks  in  advance 
Where  you  can.buy  fiom  or 
through  some  suppher. 
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wheiijob  hunting 

How  to  fmd  a  fob  without 
spendrrxjaburvMeofcash  . 


New  Homes  at  Walnut  Ridge  Umborghini  Gallardo  tO  European  attractions  off 

Verserrwn  Development  Con  High  end  Koury  and  sports  the  beaten  path 

making  progress  on  its  new  Walnut  cars  will  fexewer  stir  the  NedithK  monuments  m 

ftdqecommimitylnCary;wh»ch...  imaqinatioo  of  consumers..  Avebury.  En9land.Denmaiks 


Personalized  Creative  Packaging 

Customers  are  encouraged  to  customize  their  newspapers  -  create  a  masthead  title  with  a  face  shot; 
choose  colors  and  fonts,  choose  page  locations  for  favorite  categories. 

Empowering  customers  to  design  personalized  newspapers  endears  them  to  the  product  and  builds  a 
special  relationship  that,  once  established,  creates  a  powerful  and  loyal  bond  that  increases  the  chances 
of  them  becoming  lifetime  customers. 

Like  the  printed  edition  on  Sunday  mornings,  subscribers  cuddle  up  to  their  newspad,  snuggled  n  their 
favorite  overstuffed  chair,  sipping  coffee,  playing  interactive  crossword  puzzles,  viewing  movie  trailers  and 
yes  reading  their  newspaper,  cover  to  cover  -  faithfully  delivered  to  their  newspads  at  the  same  time.  - 
every  day  Internet  chaos  has  people  stressed  like  never  before,  especially  the  working  class  (what  s  left  of 
us).  We  are  bombarded  24  hours  a  day  with  a  monotonous,  migraine-mducing  invasion  of  information. 

The  frustrating  reality  is  that  the  Internet  will  never  allow  anyone  to  “catchup.”  It  is  an  impossible  task  ^e 
battle  every  day  -  every  day.  we  Ibse.  A  superhero  rose  from  the  newspaper  business  and  novy,  in  2010, 
newspapers  have  a  miraculous  opportunity  to  unleash  the  power  of  Superman  and  bring  sirriplicity  and 
semblance  back  into  the  lives  of  everyday  people.  Subscribers  can  sleep  at  night,  knowing  they  will  awake 
each  morning  to  a  daily  newspaper  produced  by  experienced,  knowledgeable  and  trusted  editors. 
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Promote  Trust,  Deliver  Value 


Jobs  placed  marketing  on  the  top  of  his  priority  list, 
emphasizing  two  major  advertising  arteries  —  branding 
the  newspaper  and  fiercely  promoting  newspads.  After 
all,  the  more  newspads  being  used,  the  more  apps  sold. 
Jobs  builds  his  brand  by  opening  newspaper  cafes  in 
local  shopping  centers,  with  comfortable,  “kewl”  places 
to  hang,  that  serve  coffee  while  serving  news  —  with 
bright,  enthusiastic  employees  helping  customers  com¬ 
pose  personalized  “newspapers,”  answering  questions 
and  swiping  credit  cards. 

Jobs  punctuates  the  accomplishments  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  newspaper  and  emphasizes  its  important 
role  in  a  free  society  —  once  again,  branding  newspapers 
the  "trusted  news  source”  produced  by  professionally 
trained  journalists,  written  with  accuracy,  accountability 
and  balance  —  promoting  VALUE.  He  purposely  exposes 
online  aggregators,  biased  bloggers  and  bogus  websites 
and  kicks  them  squarely  in  their  dangling  participles, 
labeling  them  news  imposters.  People  don’t  want  news 
written  by  self-appointed,  opinionated,  intelligent  mo¬ 
rons  who  type  with  the  speed  of  a  court  reporter,  but 


don’t  understand  the  meaning  of  objectivity  and  whose 
definition  of  research  and  investigation  is  solely  influ¬ 
enced  by  Google-induced  promiscuity. 


Kiss  the  Web  Goodbye 

Since  his  newspaper  understands  that  newspads  and 
apps  are  the  foundation  for  revenue  and  growth.  Jobs 
punched  his  Internet  time  card  for  the  last  time  and  said 
sayonara  to  uploading  news.  Without  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  other  newspapers  supplying  news  for  the  Web, 
news  aggregators  shrivel  up,  allowing  publications  to 
protect  their  content  and  monetize  news  as  a  daily  app 
—  leaving  the  Internet  to  shine  with  its  real  strengths: 
social  networking  and  shopping. 


Revved-Up  Revenue  Engine 

With  its  global  reach,  the  Chicago  Tribune  discovers 
revenue  treasures  never  thought  possible. 

Jobs’  sales  staff  will  return  to  the  days  when  they  un¬ 
derstood  what  they  were  selling  and  had  a  well-defined, 
bona  fide  product  to  sell  —  newspad  apps  allow  this  to 
become  reality.  Businesses  such  as  Impact  Engine,  a  San 
Diego-based  advertising  technology  company,  will  also 
play  a  major  role  increasing  newspapers’  revenue 
streams,  offering  huge  palettes  of  ad  templates  from 
videos  to  expandable  ad  formats  and  everything  inbe- 
tween.  These  companies  also  offer  instant  ad  metrics, 
analytics  and  real-time  updates  —  a  suite  of  services  and 
products  that  are  simple  to  implement  and  maintain. 

Point  Your  Advertisers  to  Their  Exact 
Targets 

Also  key  to  the  newspad’s  success  is  ad-serving  soft¬ 
ware,  enabling  publishers  to  deliver  more  ads  from  mul¬ 
tiple  advertisers,  while  prioritizing  ads  from  high-value 
ad  campaigns.  Frequency  control,  geographic  locations, 
key  words  and  user  data  will  allow  newspapers  to  deliver 
local  news  about  Chicago  to  Chicagoan  expatriates  liv¬ 
ing  in  Beijing,  but  with  advertisements  hyperlocal  to  Bei¬ 
jing.  Sales  and  circulation  are  both  winners  —  circulation 
can  expand  worldwide  and  distribute  local  news  to  “non¬ 
local”  subscribers  —  and  sales  opens  new  markets  in 


He  purposely  exposes  online  aggregators, 
biased  bloggers  and  bogus  websites  and 
kicks  them  squarely  in  their  dangling  i  i 

participles,  labeling  them  news  imposters.  I  I 
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cities  and  countries  across  the  globe. 

Personalized,  daily  papers  allow  subscribers  to  order  multiple  news¬ 
papers  —  while  staying  within  personal  budgets.  A  Chicago  resident’s 
primary  news  source  might  be  the  Chicago  Tribune,  but  originally  from 
Greenfield,  Iowa,  the  Chicago  resident  may  want  to  read  about  his 
hometown  high  school  sports  —  an  easy  task  when  he  creates  a  per¬ 
sonalized  Greenfield  Times  edition,  only  ordering  and  paying  for  the 
local  sports  section. 


Bonus  Bucks 

Bonus  regional  supplements  appealing  to  each  demographic  group 
would  be  strategically  offered  throughout  the  year  —  Chicago  prep 
football  preview,  local  summer  getaways,  spring  bridal  guide,  baby 
boomers’  retirement  bible,  50  beauty  tips  every  Illinois  teenage  girl 
must  know.  Supplements  would  be  offered  as  single-copy  sales  and 
charged  for  only  cents  on  the  dollar.  Compelling  topics  coupled  with 
detailed  subscriber  profile  metrics  will  allow  newspapers  to  deliver 
highly  targeted  content,  to  all  the  right  people  —  cha-ching. 


Looking  Ahead 

Newspapers’  bane  the  first  10  years  of  this  century  has  been  new 
technology  and  their  own  unwillingness  to  accept  change.  New  tech¬ 
nology  has  lifted  its  revenue  curse  and  developed  products  that  create 
a  utopian  environment  for  newspapers.  The  question  is  whether  news¬ 
papers  are  finally  ready  to  kick  ass  and  take  back  their  role  as  democ¬ 
racy’s  guardian  angel. 

If  Steve  Jobs  ran  the  Chicago  Tribune  instead  of  Apple  Inc.,  Chicago 
would  be  leading  the  country  in  newspad  sales  and  newspaper  app 
subscriptions.  s 


MALE 

GLOBAL  NEWS  .75 

NATIONAL/STATE  NEWS  .75 
LOCAL  NEWS  .75 


OPINION/EDITORIAL/ 

LETTERS  .50 

SPORTS  .75 

BUSINESS/FINANCE  .50 

REAL  ESTATE  .50 

OUTDOOR/RECREATION  .50 
AUTOMOTIVE  .40 

!  TECHNOLOGY  .50 

WEATHER  .25 

TRAVEL  .75 

CALENDAR/MOVIES/ 


ENTERTAINMENT  Free 

COMICS/PUZZLES/ 
GAMES/HOROSCOPES  .30 

HEALTH  a  MEDICINE  .50 

CLASSIFIEDS  Free 

FASHION/STYLE  .30 

ARTS/CULTURE/ 

LITERATURE  .30 
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The  job  outlook 


in  journalism  continues 
to  be  bleak,  but  there  are 
still  opportunities  for  those 
who  know  where  to  look. 

By  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 
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Want  Ads 


OR  THOSE  WHO  THOUGHT  THE 
phrase  “journalism  job”  was  an 
oxymoron  these  days,  think 
again.  Sure,  the  news  of  layoffs 
and  buyouts  and  cutbacks  con¬ 
tinues  seemingly  non-stop,  but  amid  the  bleak 
scenarios  there  are  glimmers  —  even  beacons  | 
—  of  new  opportunity.  ! 

I 

Two  distinct  yet  conjoined  trends  in  journalism  hiring  have 
arisen  in  recent  months:  Big-name  journalists  are  leaving  their 
longtime  print  homes  for  online  ventures,  and  no-name  re¬ 
porters  who  bring  their  own  following  —  via  Twitter,  a  blog,  or 
some  other  online  means  —  are  also  finding  new  opportunities 
in  online  news  operations. 

Poynter.org  “Ask  the  Recruiter”  columnist  Joe  Grimm  reads  all  i 
the  stories  about  cutbacks,  but  says,  “Mixed  in  with  all  these  I 
[layoff]  headlines  are  stories  about  people  who  are  jumping  to  j 
new  jobs  in  newer  companies.” 

Job  growth  seems  to  be  happening  in  newer  and  non-tradi- 
tional  places,  adds  Grimm,  who  is  a  visiting  educator  in 
residence  at  the  Michigan  State  University  School  of  Journalism,  j 
“The  big  question  is:  ‘Is  this  going  to  work?  If  I  go  there,  will  it 
stay  in  business?”  he  says.  “It  never  occurred  to  anyone  to  ask  [ 
that  question  before.  We  were  taking  survival  for  granted.”  | 

At  least  two  operations  —  one  reinventing  a  long-established  ’ 
brand  and  one  fresh  out  of  the  gate  —  certainly  seem  to  think 
theyll  succeed:  National  Journal  Group  and  the  new  hyperlocal 
site  for  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metro  area,  TBD.  And  both  have  i 
recruited  former  newspaper  people  to  make  a  go  of  it. 


X 


Among  the  National  Journal  Group’s  recent  hires  are  David  5 
Beard,  late  of  the  Boston  Globe's  Boston.com;  Jim  Tankersley,  “ 
once  Tribune  Co.’s  Washington  bureau  chief;  Kathy  Kiely  and  S 
Aamer  Madhani  from  USA  Today,  Yochi  Dreazen,  Sue  Davis  and  ?? 
Fawn  Johnson,  formerly  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal',  Beth  Rein-  » 
hard  from  the  Miami  Herald',  and  several  others  from  g 

Newsweek,  Politico,  Fox  News,  The  Atlantic,  Campaigns  and  § 
Elections,  and  elsewhere.  ? 

The  hiring  frenzy,  says  National  Journal  Group  Editor-in-  2 


Stars  align  at  ^National  Journal* 
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chief  Ron  Fournier,  ties  in  with  the  company’s  relaunch  at  the 
end  of  October  as  an  Internet-first  company,  offering  news  on¬ 
line,  via  mobile,  but  still  providing  daily  and  weekly  publications 
for  more  in-depth  analysis. 

“The  National  Journal  is  known  for  being  a  dominant  force  at 
the  intersection  of  politics  and  policy,  for  deeply  anahtical,  pre¬ 
mium  journalism,”  he  says.  “We’re  going  to  keep  doing  that,  but 
not  make  people  wait  until  the  end  of  the  week  to  see  it.” 

When  it  came  to  putting  together  a  team  to  do  all  this, 
Fournier  says,  “We  never  sat  down  at  the  beginning  of  summer 
to  hire  big  names  to  get  us  some  attention.  We  needed  people 
who  were,  first,  insanely  curious  and  had  the  right  metabolism 


and  depth  of  e.xperience  and  interest  to  go  short  or  go  long;  to 
cover  breaking  news  but  also  who  are  able  to  pull  back  and  look 
at  the  30,000-foot  view.” 

But  even  the  biggest  rock  stars  still  need  backup  players,  and 
Fournier  says  the  National  Journal  Group  spent  a  lot  of  time 
identifying  about  a  dozen  young  journalists  “who  could  help  us 
get  this  venture  off  the  ground." 

These  young  journalists,  he  says,  are  being  encouraged  to  work 
their  way  up  the  ladder  and  to  be  vocal  about  their  goals,  even  if 
they  want  his  job.  At  the  same  time,  senior  staffers  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  help,  not  thwart,  this  ambition.  "We  want  them  to  be 
ambitious  —  not  in  a  way  that  undercuts  their  colleagues  or  the 
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We  want  to  give  young  journalists 
hope  for  the  future  and  make  them 
part  of  the  core  enterprise/* 


profession  —  and  to  be  open  and  vocal  about  their  ambitions  so 
that  we  can  help  them  get  there,”  Fournier  says,  adding  that  his 
leadership  team  was  selected  because  members  are  as  much 
teachers  as  leaders. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  newsroom  that  learns  from  one  another,” 
Fournier  e.xplains.  “We  want  to  give  young  journalists  hope  for 
the  future  and  make  them  part  of  the  core  enterprise.” 

CK  erall,  Fournier  says,  “We  look  for  people  who  have  a  voice  in 
their  writing.”  If  you  were  to  cover  up  a  story’s  byline,  he  says,  you 
should  be  able  to  tell  who  wTote  it.  “We  are  also  encouraging  re¬ 
porters  to  have  their  own  blogs  on  our  Website,”  he  adds.  “It’s  very 
important  in  this  day  and  age  to  build  a  relationship  with  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Whether  it’s  Facebook,  Twitter,  a  blog  or  a  regular  column  in 
the  magazine,  it’s  engaging  with  the  audience. ...  The  days  where  it 
was  a  one-way  dialogue  [with  readers]  are  obviously  dead.” 


What’s  a  portfolio? 

Long  gone  are  the  days  w'hen  reporters  got  busted  for  leaving 
their  clips  on  the  photocopy  machine,  when  people  placed  paper 
strips  of  published  w'ords  they’d  wTitten  into  fancy  books  called 
portfolios.  Now,  if  you  want  to  w  ork  online,  you’d  better  be  on¬ 
line  already. 

Led  by  former  WashingtonPost.com  executive  editor  Jim 
Brady,  Allbritton-owned  TBD  has  melded  local  TV  news  and 
online  reporting,  blogging  and  connections  with  Washington- 
metro-area  hvperlocal  sites  into  a  local  news  package  delivered 
online,  on  television  and  via  mobile  devices.  In  addition  to 
Brady,  TBD’s  leadership  includes  several  former  newspaper 
people,  including  Steve  Buttry,  former  editor  of  The  Gazette  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

“It  almost  seemed  quaint  when  people  who  were  applying  for 
jobs  at  TBD  sent  a  paper  resume  with  clips,”  says  Buttry,  TBD’s 
director  of  community  engagement.  “I  had  people  who  were 
applying  to  be  social  media  producers  who  either  weren’t  on 
Twitter  or  their  profile  was  private. 

“People  need  to  understand  the  job  market  they’re  in,”  he 
continues.  “I  could  have  gone  six,  seven,  eight  people  deep  [for  a 
candidate.]  That’s  the  competition  you’re  facing.  I  didn’t  hire 
any  old  cronies  I  used  to  work  with  [at  newspapers].”  The 
people  he  did  hire,  however,  were  those  whose  blogs  and  Twitter 
feeds  he  already  followed. 

“That  digital  interaction  and  personal  branding  is  part  of  how 
you  stand  out,”  he  says.  “You  don’t  have  to  know  how  to  do  every¬ 
thing  to  get  a  job  with  a  digital  organization,  but  you  have  to 
know  how  to  do  something." 

Conceding  that  it’s  cough  to  transform  your  mind-set  from 


being  an  objective  reporter  suppressing  your  opinions  to  now 
having  a  voice,  Buttry  says,  “You  have  to  throw  yourself  into  it.  If 
you  dabble  in  Twitter,  it’s  confusing;  it’s  annoying.  My  first  tweet 
was  trying  to  figure  it  out.  I  was  waiting  for  magic  and  nothing 
magic  happened.” 

Soon  thereafter  Buttry  attended  an  API  seminar  that 
challenged  participants  to  build  new  skills  by  not  just  doing 
what’s  comfortable.  Buttry  says  he  “decided  to  tweet  hard  for  a 
week  —  and  I  blogged  about  it.  By  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 
day,  I  got  it;  then  I  blogged  about  learning  to  tweet. 

“I  told  my  staff,”  Buttry  recalls,  “the  morning  we  launched,  it 
had  been  39  years  ago  that  week  that  I  started  in  the  business  in 
high  school  —  and  I  never  had  more  fun  than  this.  Journalism 
has  stopped  being  fun  for  a  lot  of  people.” 


Stand  out  to  get  in 

j  Poynter  columnist  and  MSU  Professor  Grimm  sees  a  smaller 
number  of  jobs  at  new  companies  replacing  the  jobs  bleeding 
out  of  the  mainstream  media,  making  it  all  the  more  important 
for  job  seekers  to  stand  out  from  the  pack. 

“Who  are  you?  Are  you  a  copy  editor,  or  are  you  the  best  damn 
I  headline  writer  at  the  paper?  If  you’re  a  columnist  who  woites  a 
i  certain  kind  of  column  or  with  a  certain  voice,  people  who  may 
not  necessarily  want  to  hire  a  columnist  may  want  you,”  Grimm 
says.  “It’s  a  new  model.  It  was  never  about  us;  it  was  about  the 
news.  Now  it  is  about  us. 

“Having  a  brand,  an  identity,  is  helping  people  land  a  job  in 
this  business,”  he  says,  adding  that  people  develop  their  own 
personal  “brand”  through  social  media. 

“As  the  number  of  people  doing  journalism  becomes  smaller, 
and  as  they  work  for  smaller  places,  the  ones  who  survive,  who 
get  picked  up  and  asked  to  move  somewhere  else,  will  be  those 
with  an  identity,”  Grimm  says  .  “I  am  not  the  story,  but  I  can  tell 
a  story  no  one  else  can  tell  or  in  a  way  no  one  else  can.”  A  job 
candidate  who  brings  an  online  following  is  also  important  to 
j  online  organizations  looking  to  build  their  own  audience. 

“I’m  an  optimist,”  Grimm  says  .  “I  don’t  mean  to  be  glib  about 
I  things.  I  think  what  we’re  looking  at  is  a  smaller  number  of  the 
j  great  jobs  with  big  paychecks  and  benefits.  The  others  don’t  pay 
j  as  well,  but  offer  different  benefits,  like  scheduling  [flexibility], 
j  I  think  the  50-hour  week  is  less  abundant.  There  are  fewer 
j  traditional  jobs  and  more  project  work.  That  works  for  some, 

I  but  not  for  others  who  want  more  security.  Some  will  thrive  in 
the  new  economy,  and  others  will  have  trouble  adjusting  in  a 
freelance  nation.  But  you  have  to  take  care  of  yourself  and  you 
do  need  something  to  make  you  stand  out.” 
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Reaching  diverse  communities 

While  there  are  new  opportunities  at  online  news 
organizations,  the  question  remains  whether  these  opportunities 
include  a  commitment  to  diversity. 

These  online  outlets  have  been  reluctant  to  disclose  their 
diversity  figures,  notes  Richard  Prince,  editor  of  the  news 
industry  diversity  newsletter  and  Website  Joumal-iHms. 

Prince  noted  that  in  cases  where  he’s  tried  to  report  on 
diversity  in  hiring  at  online  news  operations  he’s  been  told  that 
they  don’t  pay  attention  to  diversity;  they  simply  hire  the  best 
people  —  and  they’ve  been  criticized  for  that  —  or  they  look  to 
the  community  to  supply  diverse  contributors. 

“They  don’t  have  the  same  history  as  [legacy]  news 
organizations,”  Prince  e.xplains.  “People  did  not  march  on 
them  and  demand  this  and  that.  They  weren’t  around  when 
communities  were  demanding  coverage.  They  don’t  have  that 
history  —  or  that  fear  —  so  they  kind  of  brush  it  off.” 

When  the  American  Society  of  News  Editors  tried  to  include 
online  operations  in  its  annual  newsroom  diversity  census, 
“many  declined  to  cooperate,”  Prince  recalls.  “So  they  don’t  have 
the  tradition,  and  the  suspicion  among  many  is  that  they  do  not 
have  the  same  commitment.” 

ASNE,  in  fact,  got  such  a  low  response  to  its  first  survey  that 
it  quickly  sent  out  another.  In  the  second  round,  some  47%,  or 
27  of  58  sites  surveyed,  responded  compared  to  an  average  rate 
of  about  65%  for  the  association’s  annual  overall  newsroom 
diversity  survey. 


As  with  the  general  newsroom,  the  online  news  outlets  with 
the  largest  percentage  of  journalists  of  color  were  those  with 
10  employees  or  more;  those  with  smaller  staffs  had  few  or  no 
minorities  on  board. 

ASNE  Diversity  Committee  Chairman  Ronnie  Agnew, 

I  e.xecutive  editor  of  The  Clarion-Ledger  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  thinks 
these  online  news  outlets  ought  to  be  given  “a  little  time  to 
j  evolve,”  but  that  doesn’t  mean  giving  them  a  pass  on  diversity. 

Concerned  that  the  news  indu.strj’  as  a  whole  hiis  lost  momen- 
:  turn  on  diversity,  Agnew  notes  that  whether  online  or  in  print, 
coverage  has  to  bring  voices  that  reflect  the  community  to  the 
community.  “Without  diversity,  we  cannot  be  effective,”  he  says. 

As  online  news  outlets  look  for  the  best  and  the  brightest, 

“they  need  to  understand  that  people  of  color  fit  that  descrip¬ 
tion,”  he  adds.  “We  need  diversity  of  thought.  It’s  so  important 
I  that  this  become  a  top-of-mind  issue  again.” 

While  many  journalists  have  .started  their  own  Internet  news 
I  operations.  Prince  notes,  few  are  making  enough  money  to  do  it 
full  time.  Others  are  focusing  more  on  opinion  writing  that  does¬ 
n’t  require  the  investment  of  resources  to  do  reporting. 

“Yes,  [the  Internet]  creates  new  opportunities,  but  you  have  to 
eat  also,”  Prince  says.  “People  are  still  trying  to  figure  out  the 
right  formula  for  all  this.” 

j  Prince  suggests  that  online  news  operations  get  in  tune  with  a 
j  philosophy  of  diversity:  “Be  aware  that  the  country  is  changing 
j  demographically.  You  need  to  be  in  touch  with  the  audience,  and 
j  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  be  diverse.  You  can’t  just  keep  doing 
I  things  the  same  old  way.” 

j  That’s  advice  that  applies  equally  to  journalists  pursuing  a  job 
1  in  tbis  utterly  changed  media  environment.  IS 


Linking  up  with  a  news  job 


How  DO  YOU  GET  YOUR  j 
resume  to  the  top  of  ! 
the  pile?  An  online 
presence,  particularly  | 

through  some  form  of  social  j 
media,  is  vital  for  pretty  i 

much  any  job  opening,  but  I 
especially  at  online  new's 
outlets.  j 

J  oe  Grimm,  visiting  educa-  j 
tor  in  residence  at  the  Michi-  I 
gan  State  University  School  i 
of  Journalism,  in  one  of  his  | 
regular  “Ask  the  Recruiter” 
columns  on  Pojmter.org,  ! 

identifies  six  ways  to  get  bet-  i 
ter  at  social  media.  Check  it  | 
out  at  http://bit.ly/cDCQPT.  | 

Among  Grimms  suggestions: 

Follow  social  media  lead-  ' 
ers.  Use  and  master  more 
than  one  form  of  social  media  | 
such  as  Twitter,  Facebook 
and  Linkedin. 

Cross-link  and  integrate  | 


the  sites  you  use  to  expand 
your  reach.  Utilize  the  tools 
that  make  it  easy  to  manage 
several  platforms. 

Share  insight  and  expert¬ 
ise  on  issues,  including  links 
to  good  content.  Link  to  and 
follow  others,  particularly 
those  who  follow  you. 

On  his  blog.  The  Buttry 
Diary,  Steve  Buttry,  TBD  di¬ 
rector  of  community  engage¬ 
ment,  talks  about  his  move 
from  newspapers  to  online, 
his  experience  hiring  people 
for  TBD,  and  pulls  that  to¬ 
gether  in  one  comprehensive 
post  about  how  to  get  a  job  in 
digital  journalism.  Read  it  at 
http://bit.ly/dvnHwQ. 

Buttry’s  tips: 

Connect  and  network 
with  people  you  admire. 
Develop  a  strong  online 
profile,  because  potential 


bosses  will  check  you  out. 

Hyperlink  your  resume  to 
your  blog  or  Website  and 
forget  about  mailing  hard¬ 
copy  resiunes  to  organiza¬ 
tions  that  ask  for  e-mail 
applications.  Customize 
your  resume  to  the  job,  and 
double-check  spelling  — 
especially  of  the  prospective 
employer’s  name. 

Schedule 

informational/informal 
meetings  with  prospective 
bosses,  especially  if  you  plan 
to  be  in  his  or  her  city  fi’om 
out  of  town.  Prepare 
thoroughly  for  the  interview. 
Follow  up  with  notes  and 
e-mails.  Check  in  without 


being  a  pest. 

How  should  you  use 
Twitter?  Buttry  recommends 
showcasing  both  yom 
personality  and  professional¬ 
ism  to  make  a  good  impres¬ 
sion.  Follow  the  tweets  of  a 
prospective  boss  before  the 
intervdew,  gathering  intel  and 
joining  in  some  online  con¬ 
versation.  Put  your  Twitter 
username  on  your  resume  — 
and  don’t  lock  your  profile  if 
you’re  looking  for  a  social 
media  job. 

Most  important,  advises 
Buttry,  don’t  assume  any  job 
is  out  of  reach.  “If  it’s  the  job 
you  want,  even  a  long  shot  is 
worth  the  time  of  making  a 
good  pitch,”  he  says.  “Make 
that  prospective  boss  say  no. 
Lots  of  them  will,  but  no  one 
will  say  yes  unless  you  risk 
those  nos.” 
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!  the  Clinton  Journal. 

i 

j  N  E  \\  \  ()  R  K 
Alison  Gwinn  has  been  named 
I  Executive  Editor  at  Parade.  Previously, 
j  she  served  as  executive  editor  at  O, 

I  The  Oprah  Magazine  and  the  executive 
editor  at  Women’s  Health. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 
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Kate  Pastor  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Riverdale  Press  in  the  Bronx.  She  is 
promoted  from  associate  editor. 


t 


MISSOURI 

Linds,  GrClWC,  president  and  publisher 
for  the  Newspaper  Network  of  Central  Ohio, 
has  been  named  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Springfield  News-Leader.  Greiwe  also 
will  hold  the  position  of  West  Group  vice 
president,  with  oversight  of  the  U.S. 
Community  Publishing  markets  in  Baxter, 
Ark.;  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
A  longtime  Gannett  employee,  Greiwe  joined  the  company  in 
January  1987  at  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  in  the 
advertising  department.  She  went  on  to  hold  positions  in 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Palm  Springs,  Calif.;  Phoenix;  and  Rockford,  Ill., 
primarily  in  advertising,  before  being  appointed  publisher  of 
the  Salinas  Californian.  Greiwe  was  named  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Newspaper  Network  in  January  2008. 


NEWSROOM 

I 

1  C  A  1.  IFOR  N  I  A 

Sue  Schmitt  ha.s  been  named 
editor/general  manager  of  The  Press- 
Telegram  in  Long  Beach.  Schmitt 
worked  for  Copley  New'spapers  for  24 
years,  and  served  as  publisher  of  The 
State  Journal-Register  in  Springfield,  Ill. 
She  spent  18  years  as  an  editor  in  the 
Copley  Chicago  Newspapers  di\ision. 


,  ated  Press  in  Hartford.  Melia  most  re- 
I  cently  served  as  an  AP  correspondent  in 
j  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

i 

I  GEORGIA 

Lisa  Marie  Pane  has  been  named  South 
i  regional  editor  for  The  Associated  Press, 
j  leading  news  coverage  from  Maryland  to 
i  Florida  and  west  to  Louisiana.  Pane  most 
1  recently  was  the  AP  s  deputy  South  editor. 

ILLINOIS 


Marjorie  Miller  has  been  appointed 
Latin  America  and  Caribbean  Editor  for  i 
The  Associated  Press.  A  longtime  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  and  foreign  editor  at  j 
the  Los  A  ngeles  Times,  Miller  will  over¬ 
see  about  100  reporters  and  editors  in  i 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States 
from  Mexico  City. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  ; 

J.J.  Perry  has  been  named  executive  1 1 

editor  at  The  Aberdeen  American  News.  \ 
Perry  most  recently  served  as  assistant  i 
managing  editor  of  The  Bloomington  j 
(Ind.)  Herald-Times.  He  succeeds  Cindy  | 
Eikamp,  w'ho  has  been  executive  editor  I 
at  the  newspaper  since  1989  and  is  retir-  | 
ing  after  36  years  with  the  newspaper. 

i 

V  E  R  M  O  N  T  1 

Mike  Kilian  has  been  named  associate  j 
editor  at  the  Burlington  Free  Press.  I 

Kilian  most  recently  served  as  senior  I J 
editor  of  The  Observer-Dispatch  in  j  j 

Utica,  N.Y.  He  succeeds  Patrick  Garrity.  | 

WASHINGTON 
Michael  Dashiell  is  the  new  editor  of  I 
the  Sequim  (Wash.)  Gazette.  He  has  \ 

served  as  sports  editor  since  2002.  ! 

BUSINESS  I 


C’  O  N  N  E  C  T  1  C  I- 1 
Michael  Melia  has  been  named  admin¬ 
istrative  correspondent  for  The  Associ- 


Janeen  Burkholder  has  been  named 
night  news  editor  at  the  Lincoln  Couri¬ 
er.  Previously,  she  was  a  reporter  for 


C  A  L  I  F  O  R  N  I  A 

Mark  J.  Winkler  has  been  appointed 


The  Jean  Otto  Friend  of 
Freedom  Award  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  Ballantine 
family,  owners  of  The  Durango 
Herald  and  other  southwest 
Colorado  newspapers,  by  the 
Colorado  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  (Council  for  efforts  to 
preserve  freedom  of  the  press 


and  freedom  of  information. 
The  Litchfield  {Ck)nn.)  County 
Times  has  been  recognized  as 
a  2010  Newspaper  of  the 
Year  by  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America.  The 
5,000-circulation  weekly  took 
first  place  in  the  category  of 
non-daily  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  of  up  to  10,000. 


Dennis  Hetzel  has  been 
named  executive  director 
of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association,  effective  Jan. 
1.  Hetzel  serves  as  manag¬ 
er  of  NKY.com  and  is  a  for¬ 
mer  Kentucky  general 
manager  for  Enquirer 
Media,  parent  company  of 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Hagit  Limor,  an  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  for 
WCPO-TV  in  Cincinnati, 
has  been  installed  as  the 
2010-11  president  of  the 
Society  of  Professional 
Journalists.  Limor  was 
president-elect  during  the 
past  year. 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


j  president  and  publisher  of  The  Desert 
I  Sun  in  Palm  Springs.  He  will  also  hold 
the  position  of  West  Group  vice  presi¬ 
dent  with  oversight  responsibility  for  the 
U.S.  Community  Publishing  markets  in 
Visalia,  Tulare,  Salinas,  Calif,  and 
!  Guam.  He  most  recently  was  executive 
vice  president,  chief  sales  officer,  and 
chief  marketing  officer  for  the  Medi- 
aNews  Group  in  Denver. 

H  AW  A  1  1 

Lee  Webber,  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  is  retiring 
after  40  years  with  Gannett.  Webber 
joined  the  Advertiser  in  2007,  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  pre.sident  and  publisher  of  Guam 
Publications  and  president  of  Pacific 
Media  Inc.  for  14  years. 

O  K  I.  A  H  O  M  A 

Randy  Mooney  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Muskogee  Phoenix.  Mooney 
previously  served  as  vice  president/sales 
and  marketing  for  the  Great  Plains 
DiGsion.  He  succeeds  Larry  Corvi. 

Terry  Connor  is  the  new  publisher  of 
The  Norman  Transcript.  Connor,  who  is 
a  senior  vice  president  for  Community 
Newspaper  Holdings  Inc.,  also  will  be 
the  division  manager  of  the  company’s 
Great  Plains  Division,  which  includes  of 
CNHI’s  newspapers  in  Oklahoma. 
Previously,  Connor  was  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Citizen  in  Dalton,  Ga. 

ILLINOIS 

Mike  Glickenbaus  has  been  named 
executive  vice  president/products  and 
solutions  for  Tribune  Interactive.  Prior 
to  joining  Tribune,  Glickenbaus  held 
sales  and  leadership  roles  including 
serving  as  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  at  online  video  platform  and 
video  publishing  provider  VMIX  and 
was  the  founder,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Finest  City  Broad¬ 
casting. 

IOWA 

Steven  Jameson  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Mnseatine  Journal. 
Jameson  most  recently  served  as 
classified  advertising  director  at  the 
Quad-City  Times  in  Davenport.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bob  Blackman,  who  is  retiring. 

NEW  YORK 

John  B.  Johnson  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Northern  New  York 
Newspaper  Corp.,  which  includes  the 
Watertown  Daily  Times,  the  Lowville 


NEW  YORK 

Sally  Buzbee  has  been  named  The 
Associated  Press'  new  chief  of  bureau  in 
Washington.  Buzbee  most  recently  served  as 
AP's  deputy  managing  editor,  and  before  that 
she  served  for  five  years  as  the  AP’s  Middle 
East  editor  based  in  Cairo. 


Republican  Journal,  the  Carthage  Re¬ 
publican  Tribune,  and  several  other 
newspapers  and  their  associated  Web¬ 
sites.  Previously,  Johnson  was  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  director.  Cindy 
Werner  has  been  named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  all  Northern  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Corp  newspapers.  Previously,  she 
was  distribution  manager. 

PENNS VLVAN I A 
Lawrence  “Larry”  Corvi  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  New  Castle 
News.  Most  recently,  he  was  publisher  of 
the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix. 

r  E  N  N  E  S  S  E  E 
Carl  E.  Esposito  has  been  named 
publisher  of  The  Daily  Times  in 
Maryville,  effective  Nov.  8.  Since  2006, 
Esposito  has  served  as  regional  publish¬ 
er  and  group  leader  of  Media  General’s 
Tri-Cities/Southwest  Virginia  Group, 
including  the  Bristol  Herald  Courier, 
six  weeklies  and  CBS  affiliate  WJHL-TV, 
in  John.son  City.  He  succeeds  Max 
Crotser,  who  retired  at  the  end  of 
August  after  16  years  at  the  newspaper. 

1 1:  X  A  s 

Janet  Gregg  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Jacksonville  Daily 
Progress.  Gregg,  who  has  worked  in 
Texas  as  a  journalist  for  29  years, 
most  recently  served  as  PR/marketing 
coordinator  for  Carter  Bloodcare  in 
Central  Texas. 

V  I  R  G  I  N  I  A 

Denise  Brodey  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  “Your  Life,”  USA  Todays 
new  health  and  lifestyle  vertical.  Previ¬ 
ously,  she  was  the  newspaper’s  audience 
development  and  sales  strategist. 

Susan  Motiff  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  strategic  planning,  analysis 
and  support  for  USA  Today.  Previously, 
Motiff  was  group  controller  for  the 


newspaper  and  Gannett  Offset. 

Josiab  P.  Rowe  III,  publisher  of  The 
;  Free  Lance-Star  Publishing  Co.  in 
i  Fredericksburg,  is  retiring  after  more 
than  60  years  in  Virginia  newspapers 
and  broadcasting.  Rowe  will  retire  at 
j  year’s  end,  and  become  publisher 
emeritus.  Succeeding  him  will  be 
Nicholas  J.  Cadwallender,  who  has 
j  been  serving  as  associate  publisher. 

I  WASH  INIiTON 
Mark  Owings  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  The  Belling¬ 
ham  Herald.  Owings  has  been  the 
newspaper’s  top  finance  executive  since 
2004.  A  12-year  veteran  of  the  Herald, 
Owings  joined  in  1998  as  a  staff 
accountant  and  the  folkming  year 
was  named  assi.stant  controller.  He 
‘  succeeds  Glen  Nardi,  who  in  Augu.st 
2009  was  named  publisher  of 
McClatchy’s  Sun  Herald  in  Biloxi,  Miss. 


ADVERTISING 

I  N  E  W  \  ()  R  K 

Karen  Romeo  has  been  promoted  from 
I  account  executive  to  advertising  direc-  j 
j  tor  of  the  Northern  New  York  Newspa-  ! 
!  per  Corp.,  with  responsibility  for  retail 
[  advertising  in  the  Watertown  Daily 
I  Times,  Journal  and  Republican, 

I  Carthage  Republican  Tribune  dnd  their  | 
I  associated  Websites.  | 

!  O  R  E G  ON  i  ’ 

Gary  E.  Tackett  has  been  named  direc- 
j  tor  of  advertising  sales  for  Mid-Valley 
Newspapers,  overseeing  print  and  on-  i 
line  ad  sales  at  the  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times  a.nd  the  Albany  Democrat-Herald  I 
as  well  as  the  weekly  Lebanon  Express.  ' 
j  Tackett  most  recently  serv  ed  as  classi- 
j  fied  ad  director  of  the  Orange  County 
Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif 
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Use  the  GMAT®  Trademark  Correctly 

and  Ace  This  Test 


GMAT: 

A.  Is  the  trademark  for  the 
Graduate  Management 
Admission  Test®  exam 

B.  Should  be  used  as  a 
noun 

C.  Should  be  used  as  an 
adjective 

D.  Both  A  and  B 

E.  Both  A  and  C 


The  correct  answer  is  (E),  both  A  and  C. 

GMAT  trademark  represents  the  brand  for  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test®  exam.  The  GMAT 
exam  is  owned  by  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Council  and  was  administered  nearly  264,000 
times  worldwide  in  the  2009-10  testing  year. 

Use  the  word  "GMAT®"  as  an  adjective  whenever  you  refer  to  the  premier  test  designed  for  business 
schools,  by  business  schools,  and  used  in  admissions  decisions  by  more  than  4,800  graduate  business 
programs  worldwide. 

YouTl  get  high  marks  from  the  copy  desk. 

®  2010  Graduate  Management  Admission  Council 

gmac.com/Trademarks 


GMAC 

GRADUATE  MANAGEMENT 
ADMISSION  COUNCIL 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Show  the 
Competition 
That  You  Know 
Trademarks 
Better 


By  Matthew  C.  Schmidt 


Presented  by; 

HnnOReTT’UBIJSHKR 


These  days,  it's  hard  to  know  just 
how  many  brand  names  and  trade¬ 
marks  are  out  there,  and  that  can 
make  for  some  challenging  writing  and 
editing  for  your  organization. 

Beyond  news  articles  and  profile  pieces, 
writers  and  editors  are  faced  with  making 
sure  that  brand  names  and  trademarks 
are  used  properly  in  press  releases,  ad 
copy,  marketing  brochures  and  annual 
reports,  just  to  name  a  few.  As  more  of 
this  content  finds  its  way  to  the  online 
world,  so  too  does  the  need  for  a  greater 
commitment  to  using  brand  names  and 
registered  trademarks  properly. 

Back  in  the  days  of  print-only,  you 


typically  had  an  idea  of  where  your  writ¬ 
ing  was  published,  and  a  fair  idea  of  who 
was  reading  it.  But  that’s  all  changed 
today;  everything  that  you  write  and  edit 
is  now  distributed  and  multiplied  on  the 
Internet,  and  you  may  never  know  just 
how  many  people  you  are  reaching  -  an 
amazing  accomplishment,  but  one  that 
holds  new  responsibility. 

And  part  of  that  new  responsibility  is 
being  able  to  use  all  of  the  brands  and 
trademarks  out  there  accurately,  some¬ 
thing  that  will  distinguish  you  from  the 
competition. 

Using  trademarks  properly  in  all  media 
is  one  of  the  single  best  ways  to  let 


audiences  know  the  differences  between 
generic  items  and  products  protected 
with  registered  trademarks.  It  also  shows 
that  you're  more  sophisticated  than  your 
competitors. 

A  trademark  is  any  word,  name, 
symbol  or  device,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  that  identifies  and  distinguishes 
the  source  of  goods  among  businesses. 

A  distinctive  trademark  allows  a  business 
to  build  public  goodwill  and  brand 
reputdlion  in  the  goods  or  services  it  sells. 
And  consumers  rely  on  these  unique  and 
noticeable  trademarks  as  an  indication 
of  a  good  or  service  that  is  authentic  to 
a  specific  maker  or  service  provider. 


FedEx^  Is  Not  Synonymous  With  Shipping. 


That's  why  you  can't  "FedEx  your 
package"  FedEx®  is  not  a  noun, 
verb,  adverb  or  even  a  participle. 

It  is  an  adjective  and  identifies  our 
unique  brand  of  shipping  services. 
So  if  you  want  to  ship  a  package 
and  just  about  anything  else,  ask 

©  2010  FedEx. 


for  FedEx®  delivery  services.  Help 
us  protect  our  marks.  Ask  us  before 
you  use  them,  use  them  correctly, 
and,  most  of  all,  only  ask  for  FedEx® 
delivery  services. 

fedex.com 


FecOss 
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Show  the  Competition 
That  You  Know 
Trademarks  Better 


Many  times,  reporters,  journalists,  and 
editors  will  find  themselves  asking  about 
the  appropriate  way  to  use  a  trademark. 

It  is  essential  to  use  trademarks  properly, 
because  they  not  only  carry  the  weight  of  a 
particular  brand,  but  also  because  they  help 
the  audience  understand  the  level  of  quality 
associated  with  a  product  or  service. 

Without  proper  usage,  a  well-known 
brandowner  may  be  seriously  misrepre¬ 
sented  to  the  very  consumers  with  whom 
they  have  spent  years  establishing  trust 
through  quality.  Readers  rely  on  trustwor¬ 
thy  publications  for  accurate  and  factual 
information,  and  they  also  rely  on  trade¬ 
marks  to  note  the  authenticity  of  a  good 
or  service. 

Because  it  is  important  that  trademarks 
be  used  properly  in  print  and  other  media, 
the  International  Trademark  Association 
(INTA),  based  in  New  York  City,  has 
developed  guidelines  to  provide  a  few 
easy-to-follow  rules  concerning  proper 
trademark  use  for  the  media,  publishing 
professionals,  and  the  public. 

As  an  editor  or  publisher,  when  you 
are  faced  with  a  questionable  trade¬ 
mark  usage  situation,  ask  yourself  if  it 
passes  the  “ACID”  test  of  proper  trade¬ 
mark  use.  Ask  if  it  is  an: 

Adjective 

Consistent 

Identification  or  Status 
Distinctive 

ADJECTIVE 

Trademarks  are  adjectives.  They  are  not 
nouns,  and  they  are  not  verbs. 

A  trademark  should  always  be  used  as 
an  adjective  qualifying  a  generic  noun 
that  defines  the  product  or  service.  A 
trademark  is  a  company  brand  name,  not 
a  product  or  service  itself.  As  adjectives, 
trademarks  should  not  be  used  as  plurals 
or  in  the  possessive  form,  unless  the 
trademark  itself  is  plural  or  possessive 
(such  as  1 -800-FLOWERS,  MCDONALD’S 
or  LEVI’S). 

Are  these  important  distinctions?  Yes. 

Think  of  the  following: 

Aspirin.  Elevator.  Kerosene. 


EXAMPLES: 


“Use  a  KONICA  MINOLTA  brand  copier” 
“I  bought  new  OAKLEY  sunglasses” 
“Send  the  packages  via  UPS  delivery” 

Incorrect: 

“XEROX  these  copies” 

“Hand  me  my  RAY-BANs” 

“Send  the  FEDEXs” 


Corn  Flakes.  Yo-Yo. 

Each  of  these  well-known  product 
names  was  once  a  famous  trademark 
with  rights  exclusively  owned  by  a 
company.  Today,  due  to  misuse  of  the 
marks,  they  are  merely  generic  product 
names  with  no  accompanying  trademark 
rights.  Such  trademark  “ghosts”  serve  as 
historic  reminders  of  what  can  happen  to 
trademarks  if  the  public  comes  to  regard 
a  brand  name  as  the  generic  name  of  a 
product. 

In  this  context,  it  is  important  to  note 
another  significant  distinction;  Trade 
names  and  trademarks  are  not  the  same. 
Although  many  companies  use  their  trade 
names  as  trademarks,  trade  names  are 
corporate  or  business  names  and  are 
proper  nouns,  not  adjectives. 

Consequently,  trade  names  can  be 
used  in  the  possessive  form  (for  example, 
“Reebok’s  newest  line  of  athletic  shoes  is 
for  children.”)  and  need  not  be  followed 
by  generic  nouns  that  define  a  product  or 
service  (for  example,  “These  athletic 
shoes  are  made  by  Reebok.”). 

When  using  a  trade  name,  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  use  a  trademark  symbol. 

CONSISTENT 

Businesses  use  many  styles  to  represent 
their  trademarks.  That’s  why  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  your  references  to  a  particular 
mark  be  accurate  and  consistent,  i.e.,  the 
mark  should  be  represented  the  same 
way  each  time. 

For  example,  if  a  mark  is  represented  in 
all  capital  letters,  you  should  consistently 


use  all  capital  letters  when  referencing 
that  mark.  This  has  the  desired  effect  of 
emphasizing  that  the  term  is  indeed  a 
trademark,  not  merely  another  word  in 
the  text. 

IDENTIFICATION 
OR  STATUS 

To  consistently  identify  trademarks,  an 
international  system  of  demarcation 
has  been  established.  These  symbols  are 
widely  understood  to  represent  trade¬ 
marks  and  service  marks,  and  highlight 
the  importance  of  properly  noting 
intellectual  property. 

TM 

In  many  countries,  the  symbol  is 
recognized  as  identifying  an  unregistered 
trademark. 

SM 

In  North  America  and  several  other 
countries,  the  symbol  is  similarly  used 
to  identify  an  unregistered  service  mark  (a 
mark  used  in  connection  with  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  services  rather  than  with  its  goods). 

® 

Many  countries  have  also  adopted  the 
®  symbol  to  identify  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  or  service  mark.  Other  proper  forms 
of  notice  for  registered  trademarks  in  the 
United  States  include:  “Registered  in  the 
U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office”  and 
“Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  &  Tm.  Off.” 

Certain  countries  have  other  symbols 
and  designations,  including  “Marca 
Registrada”or  “MR”  in  some  countries 
where  Spanish  is  the  dominant  language, 
and  “Marque  Deposee,”  “Marque  de 
Commerce,”  or  their  abbreviations,  “MD” 
and  “MC,”  in  some  countries  where 
French  is  the  dominant  language. 

Marking  practices  vary  from  country  to 
country  and,  logically,  marking  should  be 
in  the  local  language(s)  or  an  otherwise¬ 
meaningful  way  to  your  readers  and/or  the 
people  in  the  country  in  which  the  prod¬ 
ucts  or  services  are  advertised  and  sold. 

Generally,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mark 
everyoccurrence  of  a  trademark  in  an 
advertise-ment  or  other  promotional 
materials  but,  at  a  minimum,  this 
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A  NOTE  OF  INFORMATION  AND  ENTREATY 
TO  FASHION  EDITORS,  ADVERTISERS, 
COPYWRITERS  AND  OTHER 
WELL-INTENTIONED  MIS-USERS  OF 
OUR  CHANEL  NAME. 


CHANEL  was  a  designer,  an  extraordinary  woman  who  made 
a  timeless  contribution  to  fashion. 

CHANEL  is  a  perfume. 

CHANEL  is  modern  elegance  in  couture,  ready-to-wear, 
accessories,  watches  and  fine  jewelry. 

CHANEL  is  our  registered  trademark  for  fragrance,  cosmetics, 
clothing,  accessories  and  other  lovely  things. 


Although  our  style  is  justly  famous,  a  jacket  is  not  ‘a  CHANEL  jacket’ 
unless  it  is  ours,  and  somebody  else’s  cardigans  are  not  ‘CHANEL  for  now.’ 

And  even  if  we  are  flattered  by  such  tributes  to  our  fame  as  ‘Chanel-issime, 
Chanel-ed,  Chanels  and  Chanel-ized’,  PLEASE  DON’T.  Our  lawyers 
positively  detest  them. 

We  take  our  trademark  seriously. 


Merci, 


CHANEL  Inc 


Whether  you’re  running, 
skiing,  hiking  or  writing, 
if  you  use  GORE-TEX*  fabric 
correctly,  we’ll  all  feel 
comfortable. 


GORE-TEX*  fabric  is  the  original  waterproof/breathable 
fabric  that  revolutionized  the  outdoor  sportswear  mar¬ 
ket,  and  it’s  now  used  in  many  industrial  and  medical 
applications,  too. 

GORE-TEX  should  never  stand  alone.  Always  use  it 
to  modtfy  a  noun,  such  as  GORE-TEX*  fabric,  GOfe-TEX* 
gloves,  GORE-TEX*  outerwear. 

Your  comfort  is  what  our  remarkable  fabric  is  all 
about.  So  please  keep  us  comfortable  by  using  our 
trademark  correctly. 


GORE-TEX*  is  a 

registered  trademark  of 
W.  L.  Gore  &  Associates,  Inc. 


Creative  Technologies 
Worldwide 


Not*  all  words* 
need  to  be 
protected! 
But'  Formica* 
should  be. 


Help  us  protect  our  brand  trademark  by  respecting  our  guidelines. 
There's  nothing  generic  about  Formica*  products.  Let’s  keep  it  that  way. 
Learn  more  at  formicabrandstandards.com. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTIO 

Show  the  Competition 
That  You  Know 
Trademarks  Better 


identification  should  occur  at  least  once 
in  each  piece  of  printed  matter,  either  the 
first  time  the  mark  is  used  or  with  the 
most  prominent  use  of  the  mark.  When 
in  doubt,  it  is  better  to  “over-mark.”  The 
purpose  of  a  trademark  is  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  ownership  of  the  mark, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  primary  ways  to 
affirmatively  protect  a  mark. 

DISTINCTIVE 

Trademarks  should  always  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  surrounding  text.  In  running 
text,  for  example,  trademarks  are  often 
distinguished  by  using  capital  letters  or 
italics. 

In  addition,  the  generic  noun  that 
defines  the  product  or  service  should  be 
used  immediately  after  the  trademark 
!  name  at  least  once  in  each  separate 
written  or  broadcast  communication, 
preferably  the  first  time  that  the  trade¬ 
mark  appears  in  the  text. 

Additional  emphasis  can  be  given  to 
trade-marks  by  using  the  word  “brand" 
after  themark  and/or  by  using  one  of  the 
acceptable  symbols  that  indicate  trade¬ 
mark  status,  as  mentioned  in  the 
“Identification"  section  above. 


EXAMPLES: 

ZUN£  mp3  players  FUJIFILM "  cameras 
HP  brand  notebooks  Mizuno  golf  clubs 


!  WHERE  PROPER 
USAGE  AND  ONLINE 
PROTECTION 
CONVERGE 

Trademarks  are  becoming  more 
prevalent  and  widely  used  on  the  Internet 
in  the  form  of  Website  addresses,  and 
brand  owners  and  consumers  alike  are 
finding  new  threats  as  they  navigate  the 
onlineworld.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
criminals  online  who  are  taking  advantage 
of  consumers  by  illegally  misusing  trade¬ 
marks  for  their  own  personal  gain. 

That’s  why  it  is  so  important  to  use 
trademarks  properly  in  all  media,  espe¬ 
cially  knowing  that  consumers  will 
inevitably  read  your  work  and  may  use 
your  description  in  an  online  search  or 
through  direct  navigation  in  the  Website 
address  bar.  It’s  clear  that  trademark 
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The  term  REALTOR*  is  a  registered  trademark 
that  identifies  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  REALTORS'?  It's  the  world's  largest  trade 
association,  made  up  of  over  1.2  million  members 
who  have  chosen  to  complete  mandatory, 
on-going  ethics  training  and  pledge  to  do  business 
according  to  a  strict  Code  of  Ethics.  All  agents 
would  like  to  make  that  claim,  but  not  all  real  estate 
agents  are  REALTORS'?  To  correctly  be  referred 
to  as  a  REALTOR^  a  real  estate  agent  must  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  REALTORS* 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  REALTORS* 


REALTOR’ 


ST' 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Show  the  Competition 
That  You  Know 
Trademarks  Better 


In  addition  to  the  “ACID”  test,  there  are  also  some  extra  rules  that  apply  that  can  help  you  decide  the  best, 
most  appropriate  way  to  use  a  trademark  in  your  writing. 

PLURALS  —  pluralize  the  noun,  not  the  trademark:  We  all  like  to  eat  OREO  cookies. 

POSSESSION  —  do  not  modify  a  trademark  from  its  possessive  form  and  do  not  make  a  trademark  posses¬ 
sive:  She  wore  LEVI’s  jeans.  The  latest  in  LACOSTE  clothing. 

MODIFICATION  —  Never  modify  a  trademark  from  its  original  form  with  hyphens,  abbreviations,  or  any  other 
alteration.  We  use  iTunes,  not  i-Tunes. 

GROUP  MARKS  —  These  trademarks  show  membership  in  a  group  association  where  only  members  are 
allowed  to  use  the  mark.  A  good  example  of  this  is  the  AAA. 

CERTIFICATION  MARKS  —  These  distinctions  let  you  know  that  a  good  or  service  meets  a  certain  standard 
or  is  of  a  regional  origin.  A  good  example  includes  GROWN  IN  IDAHO  potatoes. 


usage  and  online  protection  intersect 
at  some  points  on  the  Internet,  and 
education  and  prevention  are  the  best 
safeguards  that  can  be  used  to  avoid 
these  potentially  dangerous  encounters. 

Cybersquatters  target  businesses  and 
consumers  by  registering  Internet  domain- 
names  (such  as  www.targett.com  and 
www.harreepoterr.com)  that  are  confusingly 
similar  to  legally  protected  company  names 
and  internationally  recognized  trademarks. 

Cybersquatters  employ  a  variety  of 
deceptive  practices  to  entrap  Internet 
users  and  to  defraud  companies. 

These  techniques  include: 

TYPOSQUATTING  -  the  use  of  common 
Internet  domain  name  misspellings  to 
draw  users  away  from  their  intended 
destinations. 

PHISHING  -  the  use  of  fraudulent 
emails  to  divert  traffic  to  Websites  for  the 
purposes  of  soliciting  personal  financial 
information. 

This  alarming  trend  affects  everyone 
who  uses  the  Internet,  including  children 
who  may  be  misdirected  to  adult-only 


sites  when  they  innocently  mistype  a 
brand  name  into  their  browsers. 

Once  misdirected  through  such 
deceptive  practices,  consumers  can  be 
bombarded  with  advertisements,  porno¬ 
graphic  material,  unlawful  spyware  and 
even  harmful  computer  viruses. 

In  the  end,  these  tactics  can  generate 
revenue  for  cybersquatters  through 
pay-per-click  (PPG)  advertisements  or 
through  illegal  scams  based  on  stolen 
sensitive  consumer  information,  including 
Social  Security,  and  personal  bank  and 
credit  card  account  numbers. 


Cybersquatters  are  targeting  well-known 
brand  owners  and  consumers  more  and 
more.  The  public  relies  on  genuine 
Websites  for  a  safe  online  experience,  and 
INTA  is  working  to  protect  that  experience 
through  public  relations  campaigns  and 
consumer  education. 


TRADEMARK  RESOURCES 

INTA’s  Trademark  Hotline,  which  can 
be  reached  at  -hi  (212)  768-9886 
and  via  email  at  tmhotline@inta.org, 
offers  trademark  information  for  the 
public  and  media.  You  can  also  check 
the  status  of  trademarks  at  the  United 
States  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
Website,  http://www.uspto.gov/  (click 
on  Search  Trademarks). 


13th  R.,  27  Sec.  3,  Chung  San  N.  Rd.,  Taipei  104,  Taiwan,  R.O.C.  TT^  Prosecution 
Tel:  886-2-25856688  Fax:  886-2-25989900/25978989  I  M  Infrinaement 

Email:  emailOdeepnfar.com.tw  www.deepnfar.com.tw  Litigation 


About  the  Author 

Matthew  C.  Schmidt  is  INTA's 
communications  manager  and  is 
responsible  for  the  organization’s  world¬ 
wide  public  and  media  relations  efforts. 


IF  IT  ISN'T  LITTLE  LEAGUE. 
IT  ISN'T  LITTLE  LEAGUE. 

WHILE  Little  League  is  the  largest  youth  sports  organization  in  the  world,  it  it  isn’t  a  chartered 
Little  League  program,  it  can  not  be  referred  to  as  Little  1  eague  .  So  even  though  Little  League 
has  become  synonymous  with  youth  sports  excellence,  it  it  isn't  Little  League  it  isn’t  Little  League 

>  .  :  “  • 
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i^M*  Bringing  the  world  of 
trademarks  to  you. 


Get  the  tools  and  resources  you  need  to  protect 
your  company  and  your  brand.  Here’s  how... 


5,500  member 
organizations 

Global  trademark 
research  at  your 
fingertips 

Shape  global 
trademark  law  and 
policy 

Attend  the  largest 
global  intellectual 
property  conference 

20,000  individuals 

Essential  information 
on  worldwide  brand 
protection 

Step  into  the  forefront 
of  emerging 
trademark  issues 

Participate  in  domestic, 
international  and 
e-learning  education  • 

In  190  counties 

The  latest  trends  in 

trademark  law  and 
practice 

Promote 
harmonization  of 
trademark  procedures 

Receive  scholarly 
publications  and 
newsletters 

Take  advantage  of  our  exclusive  end-of-year 
promotion.  Join  today  and  recieve  the  rest  of  the 
year  free  when  you  pay  your  201 1  membeship  dues. 

■m 


Visit  www.inta.org/go/membership  or  contact  Peg  Reardon 
at  +1-212-642-1772  or  preardon@inta.org. 
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W  Encyclopedia 
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Newspaper  Industry 

2010  INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOK 


EDITORf' PUBLISHER. 


41,000  Newspaper  Personnel 
1,500  Daily  Newspapers 
6,700  Weekly  Newspapers 
1,200  Shopper/TMC  Newspapers 
1,000  Specialty  Newspapers 

3  Volume  Set:  (Available  June  25, 201 0) 

1 )  Dailies,  2)  Weeklies,  3)  Contact  Directory 
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2010  MARKET  GUIDE 


EDITORt^  PUBLISHER. 


Complete  directory  of  newspaper  markets 
and  demographics.  On  sale  now! 


Order  Today  &  Save! 

2010  Yearbook  —  3-volume  Set  (on  sale  6/25/1 0) _ $289 

201 0  Market  Guide . . $160 


DISCOUNT 


$449 

You  Save  $90! 

Early  Bird  *Price  (Offer  expires  6/25/1 0) . $359 


.Early-Bird  Discount 
4-Book  Special 

www.mediainfo.conn/clirectory 


EDITORef^PUBLISHER 


Phone:800-887-1615 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


dassifieds@editorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Newspaper  Appraisers  Newspaper  Appraisers  Newspaper  Brokers  Newspaper  Brokers 


ROCK  SOLID 
TRANSACTION 


^!|5M)42V9M0°  upper  midwest  daily  with  gross  revenues 
boHtho^boUthoxom  above  $5  million  and  EBITDA  at  1 8% 


To  see  all  our  listings  please  go  to: 

www.nationalmetiiasales.com 


BROKERAGE  •  APPRAISAL  •  CONSULTING  •  SINCE  1  <; 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting*Valuations*Sales'Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  fL, 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references 

(214)  265-9300  Ted  Rkkenl 

Rickenbacher  Media 

6731  Desco  Dr.,  Dallas,  TX  75225 
www.rickenbachermedia.com 


EDITORE/PUBLISHER 

CLASSIFIEDS 


HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL 


$75.00 

for  up  to  1 00  words 

$25.00 

for  each  additional  35  word  increment. 


For  More  Information  Call  Jon  at 

1-800-887-1615 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:800-887-1615 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Fax:866-605-2323 


Business  Opportunities 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


GREAT  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


FOR  SALE: 

A  Corporation  housing  two 
weekly  newspapers  and  a 
shopper  in  North  Central  WV 
with  an  annual  income  of 
$750,000. 

•  Great  Investment! 

•  Great  Opportunity! 

For  more  info  contact: 

cdpeters25@comcast.net 


PROFITABLE  AWARD-WINNING 
MIDWEST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

Rapidly  growing  community  plus 
steady  seasonal  tourist  area.  Family 
owned  and  operated  for  more  than 
35  years.  A  nice  fit  for  a  single  opera¬ 
tor  or  as  part  of  an  existing  printing 
operation  or  publishing  group. 
Serious  inquires  only. 

Please  email: 

newspaperforsaleS  1  ^yahoo.com 
or  call  Charlie  Wmbel:  201-519-6973 


PROFITABLE  10-YEAR-OLD  online 
English-language  5-day  daily  in 
tropical  Central  America  for  sale  due 
to  retiring  owners.  Great  potential  for 
continued  growth  with  incoming 
boomers.  Minimal  overhead.  Low  six- 
figure  income.  Worldwide  readership. 
International  impact.  Good  books. 
latinpartners^yahoo.com 


Publisher  Wanted 


WANTED;  PUBLISHER 

for  133  page  memoir  of  a  draftee 
during  the  Korean  War.  Book  is  in  the 
Philadelphia  free  library  system. 
Contact  Gilbert  Tucker, 

291 1  W.  Queen  Lane,  Apt.  C, 
Philadelphia  PA  19129. 215-885-4207 


EDITORe^PUBLlSHtR 

WE  HAVE  NEW  LOWER 
CLASSIFIED  AD  RATES! 

Now  it’s  more  economical  to 
advertise  directly  to  the  industry. 
Call  to  find  out  how 
Editor  &  Publisher  can  help 
you  sell,  buy  or  trade. 

for  more  informatiort  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

1-800-887-1615 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Daily  Times  an  award-winning 
daily  newspaper  in  Farmington  NM  is 
seeking  an  Advertising  Director  who 
will  be  responsible  for  motivating 
coaching  and  training  our  print  and 
online  sales  team.  We  are  a  seven- 
day  morning  newspaper  located  in 
the  beauty  of  the  high  desert  of 
northwestern  New  Mexico.  We  serve 
readers  in  the  Four  Corners  area 
through  our  daily  newspaper  a  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  website  and  with  our 
many  niche  products  and  special  sec¬ 
tions.  We  are  looking  for  a  dedicated 
and  enthusiastic  advertising  director 
with  vision  who  can  bring  strong 
leadership  to  the  position  and  new 
ideas  to  the  table.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  who  can  get  things  done. 

In  addition  to  a  competitive  salary  we 
offer  excellent  benefits  including 
medical  dental  vision  spending  ac¬ 
count  401k  and  an  opportunity  for 
growth  potential.  We  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer.  We  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  benefits  of  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  workplace.  Those  who 
share  this  belief  or  reflect  a  diverse 
background  are  encouraged  to  ap¬ 
ply.  Our  concern  is  for  the  safety  of 
our  employees;  therefore  we  offer  a 
smoke-free  work  environment  and 
conduct  pre-employment  drug  test¬ 
ing. 

E-mail  your  resume  references 
salary  history/requirements  and  a 
letter  outlining  why  you  are  the 

person  to  lead  our  advertising 
team  to ielchert@daily-titttes.com 


ONLINE  POLITICAL  EDITOR 

Online  politics  editor  Interested  in 
leading  a  startup  team  on  a  new 
jour¬ 
nalistic  endeavor  that  puts  a  premi¬ 
um  on  finding  the  truth?  The  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch  is  seeking  an 
editor  to  serve  as  a  coach  and  role 
model  for  a  small  staff  that  will  serve 
as  watchdogs  of  the  Virginia  political 
scene,  using  research  and  reporting 
skills  to  sort  out  fact  from  fiction.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  a  profi¬ 
cient  researcher/reporter,  a  clear 
writer,  a  strong  editor  and  a  team 
builder.  Strong  communication  skills 
and  the  ability  to  build  and  maintain 
partnerships  are  essential.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Virginia  politics  is  critical;  on- 
camera  experience  is  a  plus. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Jan  DeBaugh  at 
jdebaugh@mediagenerai.com 
JablD«RNI-001119  EOE 


T«ll'«Myou  ^ 
yo«  saw  H  hi 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Gazette  in  Colorado  Springs, 
CO,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
sales  manager  for  our  local  Auto¬ 
motive,  Real  Estate,  and  Recruit¬ 
ment  sales  teams.  Essential  skills 
and  experience  necessary  include 
high-level  sales  skills,  demonstrat¬ 
ed  creation  of  new  revenue 
streams,  goal  setting,  and  ad 
budgeting.  Additional  require¬ 
ments  include  college  degree  in  re¬ 
lated  discipline,  four  to  eight  years 
media  sales  management  and 
newspaper  sales.  Online  sales  acu¬ 
men  preferred.  Strong  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  are  critical  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  work  in  a  fast  mov¬ 
ing,  rapidly  changing  environ¬ 
ment. 

We  offer  great  pay  and  benefits 
package  along  with  a  fantastic 
management  team!  Your  cover  let¬ 
ter  should  include  a  summary  of 
specific  experience  as  it  relates  to 
the  above  listed  required  compe¬ 
tencies  and  experience. 

No  phone  calls  please.  Please 
respond  by  emailing  your  resume 
and  cover  letter,  referencing  this 
position  in  the  subject  line,  to: 
humanresourcbS@gazette.com 


ONLINE  POLITICAL  REPORTER 

Reporter/researcher  In  search  of  the 
truth?  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
is  looking  for  a  reporter  who  has  the 
research  skills  and  Internet  search  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  work  as  part  of  a  team 
fact-checking  statements  made  by 
political  figures  around  Virginia.  The 
ability  to  write  clearly  about  compli¬ 
cated  subject  matter  is  essential.  On- 
camera  experience  is  a  plus. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Jan  DeBaugh  at 
jdebaugh@mediagenerai.com 
JoblD#RNI-001120  EOE 


PART-TIME  ONLINE 
POLITICAL  REPORTER 

Reporter/researcher  In  search  of  the 
truth?  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
is  looking  for  a  reporter  who  has  the 
research  skills  and  Internet  search  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  work  as  part  of  a  team 
fact-checking  statements  made  by 
political  figures  around  Virginia.  The 
ability  to  write  clearly  about  compli¬ 
cated  subject  matter  is  essential.  On- 
camera  experience  is  a  plus. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Jan  DeBaugh  at 
jdebaugh@mediagenerai.com 
JoblD#RNI-001120  EOE 


TO  ADVERTISE  IN  E&P  CALL 

1-800-887-1615 


EDITOR 

The  Hermiston  Herald  is  seeking  a 
dynamic  editor,  offering  a  rare  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  with  a  company 
that  believes  in  the  value  of  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  The  Herald  is  part 
of  the  East  Oregonian  Publishing  Co., 
an  award-winning,  family  company 
for  over  100  years.  It  also  publishes 
the  nearby  daily  East  Oregonian  in 
Pendleton  where  production  work  is 
housed.  This  position  will  lead  a  staff 
of  three  reporters  in  local  coverage  of 
Hermiston  and  surrounding  Oregon 
communities  through  its  twice-week¬ 
ly  newspaper  and  online.  Ten  plus 
years  of  reporting  and  editing  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Muiti-media  and  In¬ 
ternet  experience  also  important. 
This  is  a  hands-on  position  that  in¬ 
cludes  page  layout,  editing  stories, 
writing,  photography  and  an  active 
involvement  in  the  community.  Con¬ 
sideration  will  be  given  to  candidates 
looking  to  live  in  this  beautiful  ranch¬ 
ing  and  farming  community  for  the 
long  term.  Hermiston  is  near  the 
Blue  Mountains,  the  Columbia  River 
and  offers  outstanding  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  hiking  and  other  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion.  The  region  is  one  of  Oregon's 
leading  agricultural  centers  built 
around  irrigated  farming  and  dryland 
wheat. 

Send  resume  and  letter  of  interest 
including  salary  requirements  to: 

East  Oregonian  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  2048, 

Salem,  OR  97308-2048, 
by  fax  to  503-371 -293S 
or  e-mail  hr@eopubco.org 


¥j&P 

EDITORefPUBLlSHLR 

HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 

$75.®® 

Additional  copy: 

$25.®® 

for  35  words. 


For  more  informatioaor  to  place  an  ad, 
call  JonSorenson  at 

1-800-887^1615 
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Presses  Presses 


WHEN  THE  GOING 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR 
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Shoptalk 


THE  EMBED  COCOON 

U.S.  journalists  aren’t  practicing  basic  reporting  in  Afghanistan 


BY  TED  BALL 


The  Village  Voice  ano  the  Los 
Angeles  radio  station  KFI  sent  me  to 
Afghanistan  to  cover  the  fall  2001  in¬ 
vasion.  I  was  one  of  45  members  of 
what  we  loosely  called  a  “convoy”— 
journalists  who  entered  the  northern  province  of 
Takhar  and  were  based  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Taloqan.  We  went  in  together,  and  when  rogue 


Northern  Alliance  soldiers  began  hunt¬ 
ing  us  dovNTi  to  kill  us,  we  fled  together. 
During  the  three  weeks  in  between  we 
were  on  our  own. 

In  the  last  nine  years,  as  the  war 
against  Afghanistan  dragged  on  into 
the  United  States’  longest  military 
conflict,  I  have  closely  followed  the 
news  of  the  deteriorating  security 
situation  in  Afghanistan.  But,  like  many 
other  Americans,  I  find  most  news 
reports  devoid  of  insight.  Why  is  the 
war  going  poorly?  Why  were  some 
Afghans,  even  those  in  the  north  where 
I  found  no  trace  of  A1  Qaeda  or  support 
for  the  Taliban  in  2001,  joining  the 
insurgency?  This  war,  we  were  told 
repeatedly,  was  one  for  hearts  and 
minds.  What  do  ordinary  Afghans 
think  about  the  U.S.  and  NATO 
presence?  How  have  their  lives 
improved?  Gotten  worse? 

You  can’t  tell  by  watching  American 
television  or  reading  American 
newspapers.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  reporters  are  watching  the 
war  through  the  carefully  monitored 
lens  of  the  U.S.  military.  The  media  has 
gone  troop-crazy.  And  with  good 
reason:  the  embedding  program  that 
began  in  2002,  during  the  build-up  to 
the  invasion  of  Iraq. 


I  What  began  as  a  reluctant  Pentagon’s 
j  response  to  the  media’s  argument  that  the 
I  American  people  deserved  to  see  the  fight- 
1  ing  from  the  APC  window’s  point  of  view 
I  morphed  into  a  perverse  keep-the-re- 
porters-safe  program.  Now,  any  editor  or 
producer  assigning  a  reporter  to  the  war 
insists  that  he  or  she  go  as  an  “embed.” 
Never  mind  the  facts:  More  journalists 
have  gotten  killed  by  lEDs  and  crossfire 
while  traveling  with  U.S.  and  NATO 
forces  than  going  it  alone,  independently. 

Important  stories  —  those  that  don’t 
involve  U.S.  military  operations  —  never 
get  covered.  I  wondered,  for  instance, 
whatever  happened  to  the  Trans- 
Afghanistan  Pipeline  project?  Begun  in 
1995,  this  oil  and  gas  scheme  got  a  lot  of 
attention,  particularly  in  Michael  Moore’s 
Fahrenheit  911-  Has  construction 
begun?  No  reporter  has  tried  to  find  out. 

I  Earlier  this  year  I  decided  to  return  to 
i  Afghanistan  to  find  out  what  was  going 
j  on.  The  Voice  wouldn’t  send  me  again; 
neither  would  KFI.  Both  were  broke.  So 
were  the  other  newsgathering  agencies  I 
j  approached.  So  I  adopted  Internet 
[  crowd-sourcing.  I  raised  $26,000  from 
!  more  than  200  individual  supporters 
through  a  Website  called  Kickstarter. 
Like  me,  they  felt  much  was  missing 
!  from  mainstream  media  coverage.  Four 


months  later,  I  was  back  in  Taloqan  — 
under  Taliban  control. 

As  in  2001, 1  went  independently.  I 
showed  up  at  the  Tajik- Afghan  border,  hired 
the  first  (and  only)  driver  hanging  out  in  the 
dusty  parking  lot,  and  took  off'.  Ju.st  me, 
fellow  cartoonists  Matt  Bors  and  Steven 
Cloud,  and  any  Afghan  willing  to  drive  us. 
We  stayed  at  local  hotels  and  hostels. 

As  far  as  we  could  tell,  we  were  the 
only  independent  American  journalists 
in  the  country. 

Embedded  reporters  —  and  they’re 
almost  all  embedded  —  are  missing  the 
biggest  story  in  Afghanistan:  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  Afghan  people.  After  nine 
years  of  occupation,  we  met  countless 
Afghans  who  had  never  met  an  Ameri¬ 
can  national,  much  less  a  reporter.  One 
Afghan  cop,  who  detained  me  because 
my  shaggy  beard  and  shalwar  kameez 
had  gotten  me  reported  as  a  possible 
Pakistani  suicide  bomber,  advised  me: 
“You  cannot  be  real  reporters.” 

“Why  not?”  I  asked. 

“Real  reporters  travel  with  the 
American  soldiers,”  he  said.  “They  don’t 
talk  to  Afghans.” 

Of  course,  not  talking  to  Afghans  is 
part  of  the  reason  the  U.S.  military  is 
losing  the  war.  They  don’t  ask  Afghans 
what  they  want.  We  did.  Their  answer 
was  usually  the  same:  “Please,  no  more 
soldiers.  We  don’t  need  them.  We  need 
help.”  By  help,  they  mean  reconstruction 
and  jobs  programs. 

Embedding  is  a  dubious  idea  at  best. 

It  magnifies  the  media’s  inherent  bias  for 
the  fighting  men  and  women  from  “their” 
side,  and  it  exposes  journalists  to  the 
accusation  that  they  are  shills  for  the 
occupation.  It’s  more  dangerous  than 
going  it  alone.  And  it  doesn’t  allow  the 
freedom  of  movement  good  reporters 
need  to  cover  a  story. 

Speaking  of  which,  I  was  arrested 
three  times,  and  my  driver  was  scared  to 
death  driving  through  Taliban  areas,  but 
I  got  the  dish  on  the  pipeline.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  no:  They  never  broke  ground.  SI 

Ted  Rail  is  a  syndicated  cartoonist,  Op-Ed 
adumnist  and  graphic  novelist.  His  latest 
book  is  The  Anti-American  Manifesto. 

He  is  working  on  a  book  about  his  trip  to 
Afghanistan  for  Farrar,  Strauss  £5f  Giroux. 
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